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‘ The  Song  of  the  Shirt 


WlTH  FINGERS  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 
Stitch — stitch — stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt; 

And  still  with  a voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  Song  of  the  Shirt. 


"O  men  with  sisters  dear! 

O men  with  mothers  and  wives! 
It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out, 
But  human  creatures’  lives! 
Stitch — stitch — stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  — 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a double  thread 
A shroud  as  well  as  a shirt!” 


Electricity 


— the  great  emancipator 


More  than  half  of 
the  homes  of  the 
nation  are  now  able 
to  enjoy  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of 
electricity.  But 
hardly  any  home  is 
yet  allowing  this 
cheapest  servant  to 
do  all  that  it  should 
do.  Wherever  elec- 
tricity is  generated 
or  used  you  will  find 
electrical  products 
bearing  the  initials 
G-E — make  them 
your  guide. 


r I 'OM  HOOD’S  poem  swept 
over  the  world.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  influences 
that  made  lawmakers  and 
humanitarians  and  scientists 
see  that  women’s  lives  are 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  in 
the  daily  toil  of  routine  tasks. 

Wise  laws  already  have 
limited  women’s  working 
hours.  But  another  kind  of 
force  than  law  has  also  been 
at  work.  The  great  emanci- 
pator is  electricity. 

No  wise  manager 
of  a factory  now 
asks  any  woman  to 
do  by  hand  a task 
that  an  electric 
motor  can  do. 


No  wise  husband  allows 
his  wife  to  do  by  hand  the 
old,  heavy  tasks  of  washing, 
and  sweeping,  and  pumping, 
and  sewing. 

With  cheap  electricity, 
and  with  electric  light  and 
power  lines  reaching  far  out 
into  the  countryside,  we  have 
learned  that  it  is  bad  sense 
and  poor  economy  for  any 
woman  to  do  any  work 
which  electricity  can  do  for 
a few  cents  an  hour. 

What  hard  task 
is  there  in  your 
home  that  electric- 
ity could  do  just  as 
well  and  at  little 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

OBERLIN’S  BUILDING  NEEDS 


1.  A New  Recitation  Quadrangle. 

2.  A New  Organ  Building  and  Equipment. 

3.  Additional  Dormitories  for  Men. 

4-  A Modern  Gymnasium  for  Women  and  a Swimming  Pool. 

5-  A New  Physics  Laboratory  and  Equipment. 

6.  An  addition  to  the  Library  and  Its  Equipment. 


NO.  7 


Oberlin  College  Needs 

The  Completion  of  the  Science  Quadrangle 


The  Chemistry  Building  is  now  in  need  of  decided  enlargement.  The 
department  is  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  importance. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  and  its  needs  have  been  outlined  in  detail  in 
the  March  AlumvA  Magazine. 

Adequate  quarters  for  the  department  of  Psychology,  including  its 
laboratories  and  full  provision  for  its  testing  of  students  for  educational 
and  vocational  guidance  are  greatly  desired. 

The  useful  but  dangerous  frame  buildings  housing  the  departments  of 
Botany  and  Geology  ought  to  be  replaced  with  more  commodious  fireproof 
buildings.  For  the  botany  a much  larger  range  of  greenhouses  is  needed  and 
a Botanic  Garden.  The  greenhouses  should  include  houses  for  plants  re- 
quiring different  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture  and  lighting,  as  well 
as  houses  for  experimentation  in  plant  physiology,  pathology,  and  genetics. 

Spear  Laboratory,  already  outgrown  by  the  department  of  Zoology,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Hall’s  will,  must  be  moved  from  the  campus  by  the 
end  of  1927,  and  should  be  replaced  by  a new  building  for  that  department, 
which  should  be  fully  ready  for  use  in  September  of  that  year. 

**#**»»*#** 


THESE  BUILDINGS  COMPLETING  THE  SCIENCE  QUADRANGLE  WILL 
COST  FROM  $100,000  TO  $300,000  EACH.  THEY  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  twenty-four  years  of  its  his- 
tory the  Big  Six  track  meet  is  to  be  held  in  Oberlin. 

Though  this  meet  has  lost  the 
STADIUM  strong  competition  of  Ohio  State, 

MAKES  POSSIBLE  it  has  gained  in  other  respects  and 
BIG  SIX  MEET  provides  real  competition  for  the 

IN  OBERLIN  larger  colleges  of  the  state. 

The  coming  of  the  Big  Six  to 
Oberlin  is  made  possible  by  the  new  stadium,  completed 
last  fall.  Not  until  we  had  adequate  seating  accommoda- 
tions would  the  officials  of  the  0.  I.  A.  A.  consider  placing 
the  meet  here.  Thus  the  new  stadium  not  only  gives  the 
local  constituency  better  accommodations  for  the  regular 
contests,  hut  permits  the  bringing  of  this  Ohio  classic  to 
Oberlin,  where  hundreds  of  the  crimson  and  gold  fol- 
lowers may  see  it  rather  than  the  small  handful  that  in 
previous  years  have  been  able  to  journey  to  Columbus  or 
elsewhere  for  it. 

There  was  a real  loss  to  Oberlin  College  in  the  passing 
away  of  Thomas  L.  Johnson  on  March  31st.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  been  a trustee  of  the  college  for  only  a 
THOMAS  few  months,  but  in  that  length  of  time  he 

LYNN  had  proved  himself  a valuable  member  of 

JOHNSON  the  Prudential  Committee.  Especially  did 
his  extended  legal  and  financial  experience 
enable  him  to  contribute  helpful  counsel  to  the  college  of- 
ficers. He  was  a man  of  rare  personality,  always  genial, 
hearty,  and  sincere.  He  had  broad  interests,  but  in  the 
collection  of  rare  books  and  art  he  found  especial  pleas- 
ure. He  had  recently  become  a trustee  of  the  United 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a loyal  attendant  and  supporter. 
Oberlin  College  and  community  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
friend  and  citizen. 

In  so  many  college  towns,  there  is  a decided  separa- 
tion between  the  town  and  gown,  usually  a feeling  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  college  folks 
TOWN  and  a bitter  resentment  of  this  feeling  on 

AND  the  part  of  the  townspeople.  Oberlin  on 

COLLEGE  the  whole,  has  been  free  from  these  dis- 
distinctions,  probably  because  in  its  found- 
ing college  and  town  were  one.  They  had  a common 
cause  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Fullerton  in  his  re- 
cent article  in  the  Alumni  Magazine.  However,  there 
have  been  times  when  there  was  quite  a feeling  of  social 
separation  between  the  two  groups.  With  an  increasing 
number  of  faculty  members  living  in  the  southwest  part 
of  town,  there  had  even  come  to  be  a feeling  of  geograph- 
ical demarcation. 

There  was  organized  in  Oberlin  a few  years  ago  a 
branch  of  the  Exchange  Club,  which,  like  the  Rotarians, 
Kiwanians,  and  Lions,  is  made  up  of  men  each  engaged 
in  a different  line  of  business.  When  this  club  was  or- 
ganized it  was  decided  to  include  in  its  membership  a few 
representatives  of  the  college.  The  club  meets  weekly 
at  luncheons  at  the  Park  Hotel  and  has  been  a decided 
success  from  the  first.  One-fifth  of  the  members  are 
from  the  college  and  four-fifths  strictly  townspeople.  The 


meetings  together  weekly,  discussing  common  problems 
and  promoting  common  causes,  have  developed  an  ac- 
quaintance between  the  members  that  has  been  a fruitful 
factor  in  establishing  understanding  and  good-will  between 
those  engaged  on  the  campus  and  those  off. 

The  history  of  the  band  printed  in  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine  will  recall  to  some  readers  much  noise,  to 
others  real  music,  and  probably  to  all 
OBERLIN  BAND  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  sur- 
STEADILY  rounding  athletic  contests.  The  band 

IMPROVES  has  become  an  increasingly  better  mu- 

sical organization  and  now  with  lim- 
ited membership  is  an  organization  for  the  college  to  be 
proud  of.  The  need  of  additional  music,  instruments,  and 
especially  at  this  time,  uniforms,  is  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  students  and  alumni  with  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a financial  response  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 
The  band  deserves  whatever  support  you  can  afford  to 
give  it. 

I wonder  if  editors  don’t  frequently  wish  that  they 
were  columnysts  so  they  could  fall  into  that  free  and  easy 
way  of  saying  nothing  as  do  F.  P.  A.,  Heywood 
SPRING  Broun,  and  others.  For  instance,  just  outside 
FEVER  my  window  this  afternoon  are  three  baseball 
games  going  on,  the  sun  shines  warm  and  in- 
viting out  there  while  the  shadows  in  the  office  still  re- 

tain the  chill  of  winter.  That  balmy  atmosphere  and  the 
noisy  boys  call  me  to  come  out  and  play  and  the  inner 
urge  is  to  go;  “It  will  do  you  good,”  but  here  in  front  of 

me  is  the  blank  evidence  that  I have  a column  more  of 

editorial  to  prepare  before  the  May  issue  of  this  maza- 
zine  can  go  to  press.  Of  course  I can  close  the  window 
and  turn  my  back  to  it.  But  that  doesn’t  shut  out  the 
noise  or  quell  the  inner  urge.  Oh,  here  comes  Herr 
Bishoff  with  a spicy  bit  of  news  or  a caustic  remark — 
No,  just  to  say  that  the  group  of  boys  crossing  the 
campus  are  the  Defiance  College  Glee  club  giving  us  the 
once  over  on  their  way  to  keep  a singing  engagement. 
Yes,  here’s  the  spice  for  he  announces  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a directoress. 

As  I glance  out  of  the  window  there  go  by  six  girls 
in  bright-colored  sweaters  and  gay  knickers  and  carrying 
tennis  racquets.  Five  days  without  snow  or  rain  has 
made  the  tennis  courts  possible — a boon  to  many. 

A shout,  and  an  undergraduate  guilty  of  knowing  the 
alumni  secretary,  is  trying  to  say  hello  and  just  then  the 
track  squad  trot  by  on  their  way  out  to  Athletic  Park  to 
respond  to  "Get  on  your  marks  — Get  set  - — Go.”  A fair 
squad,  which,  with  good  weather  and  Lumley’s  coaching, 
may  make  a showing  before  the  season  is  over. 

Small  boys  on  roller  skates  are  hanging  around  the 
edges  of  the  ball  games  getting  their  first  lessons  in  col- 
legiate athletics,  as  did  the  Andri,  Pete  Fisher,  Jud  Pyle, 
Cy  Young,  Alan  Miller,  and  other  notables. 

The  column  is  full.  Now  for  a half  hour  with  the  boys, 
then  dinner  and  an  evening  of  preparation  for  that  talk 
tomorrow  night  to  the  Boy  Scouts  on  "Vocations.” 
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Literature  and  Life 

There  is  a curious  and  provocative  saying  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s,  the  brilliant  Oxford  lecturer  on  English 
literature  whose  letters  have  recently  been  published, 
that  offers  me  a point  of  departure  for  my  remarks  this 
month.  "Literature,”  he  says,  "is  the  record  of  man’s 
adventures  on  the  edge  of  things.”  If  he  means  what 
he  says — which  I suspect  he  does  not  always — it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  chose  his  profession  badly.  He  thought  so 
himself,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  and  rarely  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complain  of  the  hardships  of  his  lot.  He  was 
a teacher  by  accident,  he  says — chiefly  because  he  had 
a literary  education.  “The  trivial  sort  of  nonesense  that  I 
profess”  is  one  of  his  tributes  to  his  calling.  “The  aca- 
demic business”  he  regards  as  "in  the  main,  a small- 
minded  affair”;  his  “job”  was  “talking  about  deportment.” 
Speaking  of  Stevenson,  whom  on  the  whole  he  admired, 
he  remarked  that  “there  is  nothing  falser  than  the  shop- 
window  work  called  literature.”  He  “can’t  hear  litera- 
ture,” and  if  he  is  accused  on  Judgment  Day  of  teaching 
it,  he  will  plead  that  he  never  believed  in  it  and  that  he 
had  a wife  and  children  to  maintain.  “Dons”  he  couldn’t 
abide.  “Who  was  the  great  thinker  who,  gazing  on  chil- 
dren, invented  dons  to  meet  their  needs?  I want  to  know 
his  name.”  He  hated  the  fuss  about  form  that  seems  to 
be  inevitable  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  “Words  are 
no  use;  the  live  glorious  complete  thing  that  is  a splendid 
human  history  is  too  much  for  them.”  Elegance  he  pro- 
fessed to  abominate.  “I  confess  I like  what  is  stark  and 
rugged  and  blotched — it  fits  the  facts.”  “If  any  young 
man  could  found  a society  where  people  speak  only  what 
they  think  and  tell  only  what  they  know — in  the  first 
words  that  come  to  hand — that  would  be,  at  last,  a school 
of  Literature.”  The  italics  are  mine.  I merely  wish  to 
point  out  in  passing  that  no  one  can  he  paradoxical  all 
the  time  without  being  occasionally  silly.  “The  first 
words  that  come  to  hand,”  forsooth!  As  if  the  first  ones 
were  ever  the  right  ones — except,  of  course,  as  Arnold 
said  of  Wordsworth,  when  Nature  takes  the  pen  and  does 
the  writing  herself.  But  this  she  almost  never  does — two 
or  three  times  in  a century,  perhaps — and  for  most  writers, 
even  of  the  first  order,  Newman’s  experience  is  typical: 
“When  I have  read  over  a passage  which  I had  written  a 
few  days  before,  I have  found  it  so  obscure  to  myself  that 
I have  either  put  it  altogether  aside  or  fiercely  corrected 
it;  but  I don’t  get  any  better  for  practice.  I am  as  much 
obliged  to  correct  and  re  write  as  I was  thirty  years  ago.” 

Well,  it  is  all  familiar  enough,  all  this  talk  about  the 
futility  of  literature  and  especially  the  futility  of  trying  to 
teach  it — familiar  and  a little  wearisome.  It  makes  com- 
fortable reading  for  Philistines  and  the  "tough-minded 
generally,  for  it  is  always  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  what 
we  don’t  comprehend  isn’t  worth  comprehending.  But  it 
is  ail  based  on  a delusion.  If  Raleigh  had  said  that  lit- 
erature is  the  record  of  man’s  adventures  at  the  heart  of 
things,  he  would  have  come  a good  deal  nearer  the  truth. 
If  he  had  remembered  the  saying  of  John  Morley,  whom 
he  did  not  care  for,  “My  notion  of  the  literary  student  is 
one  who  through  books  explores  the  strange  voyages  of 
man’s  moral  reason,”  he  would  not  have  been,  perhaps. 


so  impatient  of  his  task.  If  he  had  laid  to  heart  Newman’s 
plea  for  literature  in  education  in  the  great  ninth  dis- 
course of  The  Idea  of  a University,  he  might  even  have 
been  reconciled  to  it.  For  the  very  charge  that  he  brings 
against  literature  is  the  one  of  which  Newman  and  Morley 
clear  it.  It  is  not  a delicate  toying  with  the  fringes  of 
things.  At  its  best — and  I think  of  it  at  no  other  level— it 
plucks  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  life,  it  reveals  man 
to  himself  as  nothing  else  does;  and  when  this  revelation 
has  become  a part  of  his  being,  when  it  has  entered  into 
his  very  blood,  so  to  say,  then  literature  becomes  not  an 
interpretation  of  life,  but  life  itself,  a form  of  living.  The 
editor  of  the  Letters  remarks  that  to  Raleigh,  literature 
was  never  to  be  thought  of  as  an  end  in  itself.  Who  does 
think  of  it  so  — I mean,  who  that  has  ever  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  great  books  of  the  world?  Who  that 
knows  Sophocles  and  Dante  and  Shakespeare  could  think 
of  it  in  that  fashion?  A great  book  is  an  act  and  results 
in  an  act,  or  may  do  so.  At  any  rate,  if  it  is  really  read 
and  assimilated,  it  results  in  a state  of  mind  out  of  which 
great  action  grows.  This  is  the  end  of  literature — not 
aesthetic  emotion,  not  diversion,  hut  living. 

It  was  because  Raleigh  did  not  perceive  this  that  he 
so  consistently  blasphemed  the  gods  of  letters.  He  was 
at  heart  a man  of  action,  as  Stevenson  was,  and  only 
incidentally  a man  of  contemplation.  The  ideal  vision 
that  he  found  in  literature — and,  in  spite  of  his  protests, 
he  found  it  there — was  constantly  being  blurred,  like  the 
Lady  of  Shallott’s  mirror,  by  his  craving  for  action  and 
actuality.  Commenting  upon  the  ugliness  of  Manchester, 
where  he  was  lecturing,  he  wonders  whether  the  inhab- 
itants felt  themselves  drying  up,  as  he  did,  for  want  of 
beauty  to  look  at.  And  then  he  adds,  with  a kind  of 
wistfulness,  “It  is  quite  involuntary  on  my  part  and  sur- 
prising to  me  that  I should  feel  so,  for  I have  always 
tried  to  think  that  it  does  not  matter.”  But  it  did 
matter  to  him — beauty  and  her  august  associates,  truth 
and  freedom  and  joy.  He  had  not  learned,  for  some 
strange  reason,  to  transmute  her  into  living,  and  so  he 
denied  her,  or,  at  least,  begrudged  her  the  tribute  that 
he  still  had  to  pay.  Writing  of  the  Greek  theatre  at 
Taormina,  he  said:  “I  have  no  use  for  these  decaying 
twigs  of  antiquity  except  when  I can  build  my  nest  of 
them.”  Exactly!  No  more  have  I.  No  more  has  any 
real  lover  of  beauty  and  high  association.  But  we  do 
build  our  nests  of  them,  whether  we  will  it  or  not,  and  that 
is  the  justification  of  our  concern  with  them.  It  was  life 
of  which  his  nerves  were  scant — like  the  nerves  of  us 
all — but  he  apparently  did  not  see  that  beauty  ministers 
to  life,  that  “we  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love.”  This 
absorption  of  his  in  life  accounts  for  most  of  his  literary 
preferences — his  dislike  of  Thackeray  and  Meredith  and 
Shaw  and  Arnold;  his  admiration  of  Stevenson  and  Synge 
and  Burns.  Of  Burns  he  says  a striking  and  revealing 
thing:  "If  anyone  will  tell  me  which  are  the  poems  of 
Burns  that  he  does  not  like,  I will  tell  him  where  he  fails 
a little  in  humanity.” 

Of  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a man  should 
have  been  a successful  teacher.  His  very  limitations 
would  help  to  make  him  so.  His  testimony  in  behalf  of 
literature  was,  in  a sense,  that  of  an  unwilling  witness, 
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and  therefore  the  more  impressive.  His  delight  in  action 
would  make  his  appeal  to  the  young  all  but  irresistible,  and 
their  delight  in  it  would  endear  them  to  him,  however 
little  he  liked  his  relation  to  them.  It  is  almost  a pity 
he  should  have  been  wasted  on  Oxford,  where,  I believe,  a 
love  of  literature  is  indigenous.  He  would  have  been 
more  useful  in  more  sterile  fields.  He  found,  as  he  said, 
a splendid  temper  in  his  “young.”  “I  am  sure  my  gen- 
eration was  not  Wise,  as  they  are.  They  seem  to  get  the 


hang  of  things  so  very  early.  They  are  not  conceited,  or 
romantic,  or  theoretic,  only  wise.  ...  I never  saw  any- 
thing so  unlike  decadence.  But  they  are  so  good  and  so 
modest  that  I think  they  will  all  die.”  I repeat:  he  was 
wasted  at  Oxford. 

^4., 


Oberlin,  the  Man 


By  Professor  G. 

Oberlin  was  a great  name  long  before  our  college  was 
founded.  Yet  probably  hundreds  of  Oberlin  graduates  and 
students  could  not  explain  where  the  college  got  its  name. 
Very  likely  the  general  public  suppose  the  college  was 
named  for  the  village,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  rather 
than  the  reverse.  The  approaching  centennial  of  the 
death  of  the  great  Alsatian,  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  gives 
opportunity  to  stress  the  fact  that  probably  no  other  col- 
lege in  America  has  a greater  heritage  in  its  name. 

Most  big  universities  bear  the  name  of  their  city  or 
their  state.  Many  assume  the  name  of  a wealthy  patron, 
like  Vanderbilt,  Stanford,  Cornell,  Duke,  and  James  B. 
Milliken.  Some  church  institutions  are  protected  by  the 
name  of  their  patron  saint.  The  two  oldest  colleges  in 
the  country  were  named  for  inconspicuous  clergymen 
whose  names  have  thus  been  spared  oblivion.  The  third 
oldest  was  named  for  an  equally  harmless  royal  pair,  and 
Dartmouth  and  Amherst  have  honored  the  names  of  re- 
spectable obscure  members  of  the  English  peerage.  Poli- 
tics, sectarianism,  money  or  mere  geography  have 
named  most  of  our  colleges.  Oberlin  was  named  for  a 
man  with  ideals,  and  our  humble  but  ardent  founders 
chose  his  name  just  because  of  these  ideals.  The  name 
never  brought  a dollar  to  the  college,  but  this  man’s 
ideals  and  his  devoted  spirit,  reincarnated  here,  have 
made  the  college  great.  On  June  6,  this  year,  his  cen- 
tennial will  be  celebrated  in  Waldersbach  and  Paris  and 
doubtless  also  in  Strassbourg  and  London.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  observe  it  worthily  here  at  our  coming  com- 
mencement. 

THE  OBERLIN  COUNTRY  IS  ISOLATED 

So  far  is  the  “ Oberlin  country  ” from  the  beaten  path 
of  tourist  travel,  few  Oberlinites  have  ever  seen  it,  prob- 
ably only  three  members  of  the  faculty,  one  trustee,  and 
perhaps  two  other  graduates,  besides  the  pioneer  visitor, 
President  Fairchild,  who  first  made  the  pilgrimage  in 
1871  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  place  was  hardly 
known  in  Strassbourg,  thirty-eight  miles  away,  and 
equipped  with  very  scanty  information,  he  journeyed  fif- 
teen miles  by  rail,  sixteen  miles  by  carriage  and,  all  roads 
failing  him,  he  walked  the  last  seven.  He  had  chosen 
the  more  difficult  approach.  Now  the  twisty,  bumpy  nar- 
row-gauge will  take  you  to  Fouday,  where  our  college 
godfather  is  buried,  and  the  walking  is  fine  to  his  old 
home  in  Waldersbach,  only  two  miles  farther.  When  the 
present  writer  found  his  grave,  in  the  old  church-yard  at 
Fouday,  it  was  honored  by  a wreath  of  faded  flowers, 
left  the  week  before  by  a group  of  English  school  teachers, 
silent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  bet- 
ter known  and  appreciated  in  England  than  America. 

This  man,  whose  name  we  have  been  honoring  for 


Walter  Fiske 

ninety-three  years  without  knowing  much  about  him, 
never  saw  this  continent,  and  the  founders  of  Oberlin  had 
never  seen  him.  But  a little  book  from  England,  telling 
his  fascinating  life-story,  had  mysteriously  found  its  way 
to  the  bare  little  home-missionary  parsonage  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Elyria  in  1833  and  “ Father  Shipherd  ” 
found  in  Oberlin  a kindred  spirit.  He  and  Mrs.  Shipherd 
read  the  book  together,  and  when  the  promoters  of  this 
new  educational  enterprise  in  northern  Ohio  were  seeking 
a worthy  name,  it  was  Mrs.  Shipherd  who  suggested, 
“Why  not  call  it  Obe>-lin  College-”  It  was  a highly  ap- 
propriate christening,  for  even  then  the  name  Oberlin 
ranked  high  in  the  history  of  education,  and  his  deeply 
religious  spirit,  as  rigidly  uncompromising  as  it  was  ut- 
terly unselfish,  must  have  appealed  strongly  to  our  Puritan 
founders.  So  it  chanced  to  be  this  old  Alsatian  name 
which  the  young  Elyria  idealist  had  on  his  heart  that 
day  when  he  made  that  famous  horse-back  journey  through 
the  trackless  forest-swamp  for  a long  nine-miles  to  the 
site  of  our  present  campus,  and,  Columbus-like,  kneeled 
devoutly  to  dedicate  the  place  to  God  and  Oberlin.  It 
was  thus  he  founded  a twenty-million-dollar  college  on 
sheer  faith  and  the  three  dollars  in  his  pocket! 

$200  YEARLY  SALARY 

To  be  sure,  the  original  Oberlin  had  been  poorer  than 
the  Elyria  home-missionary.  He  too  was  a country  min- 
ister, serving  four  little  hill  parishes  in  the  Steintal  at  a 
$200  salary,  just  half  the  stipend  of  the  first  Oberlin  pro- 
fessors! And  he  mortgaged  a year’s  salary  once  to  build 
a school  house.  He  was  a city-bred  youth  with  an 
earned  doctorate  from  Strassbourg  University,  and  with 
full  training  in  both  law  and  theology.  He  declined  an 
attractive  city  pastorate  to  follow  the  inner  urge  which 
led  him  to  bury  himself  (so  his  friends  thought)  among 
the  hill  peasants  in  that  isolated  corner  of  France,  as  be- 
lated in  their  civilization  as  our  southern  mountaineers. 
His  delicate  wife  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  their 
life  after  seven  years,  but  Oberlin  with  lonely  heroism 
stayed  by  the  task  for  fifty-nine  years  until  his  career 
ended  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  It  was  a genuinely  great 
career,  not  only  as  a beloved  Christian  minister,  but  as 
philanthropist,  patriot,  community-builder  and  educator. 
His  vision  as  an  educational  seer  anticipated  Froebel  by 
half  a century  in  founding  the  kindergarten,  the  first 
schools  for  little  children.  His  broad  training  made  it 
possible  for  him  also  to  lead  his  people  in  improving  their 
agriculture,  building  roads  to  connect  them  with  civiliza- 
tion, reforming  the  schools  and  training  the  teachers  and 
even  projecting  new  enterprises  in  mechanical  and  in- 
dustrial lines.  This  broad  social  gospel  of  applied  religion 
plus  science  worked  wonders  among  his  grateful  people. 
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He  raised  the  whole  level  of  their  comfort  and  culture 
as  well  as  their  religion,  and  the  fame  of  his  achievements 
traveled  far,  even  to  remote  Moscow  as  well  as  Paris. 
It  was  his  genius  in  education  that  won  the  admiration 
of  the  Czar,  Alexander  III,  expressed  in  an  official  letter 
of  hearty  congratulation;  but  it  was  his  whole  work  as  a 
community-builder  which  won  the  recognition  of  his  own 
sovereign,  Louis  XY  III,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  cov- 
eted prize  of  the  Legion  d' Honneur.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  at  Paris  confirmed  this  royal  honor  by  formal 
resolutions  declaring  his  constructive  work  in  the  Steintal 
to  be  worthy  the  praise  of  his  country;  and  at  his  death  a 
commemorative  medal  was  struck  off  by  governmental 
order,  a replica  of  which  the  writer  received  from  Pastor 
Charles  Herzog,  Oberlin’s  fourth  successor,  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  Waldersbach  manse. 

OBERLIN  NOW  ON  THREE  CONTINENTS 

Could  this  heroic  soul,  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  know  of 
the  American  college  which  is  proud  to  bear  his  name, 
he  might  recognize  several  of  his  own  advanced  ideas 
of  a century  and  a half  ago.  Though  the  college  named 
Oberlin  has  outgrown  even  the  fondest  dreams  of  the 
faith  of  its  founders,  in  its  great  gains  in  equipment  and 
world-wide  influence,  it  is  still  keeping  the  faith,  and  it 
still  remains  rather  unique  and  distinctive  among  col- 
leges. Some  of  the  persistent  ideals  of  the  institution  it 
is  interesting  to  trace  back  to  our  patron  saint  of  long  ago. 
in  the  reincarnation  here  in  Oberlin  of  much  of  Jean  Fred- 
eric’s spirit,  we  see  a real  immortality  of  influence  not 
without  a striking  touch  of  the  romantic.  “The  strangest 
dream  that  could  have  come  to  him,”  said  his  biographer. 
Dr.  A.  F.  Beard,  “would  have  been  that  his  name  would 
wing  its  way  from  the  remote  mountain  tops  across  the 
continent  of  Europe,  span  the  wide  sea  into  the  new 
world  which  he  had  once  hoped  to  enter,  and  inscribe 
itself  upon  one  of  the  most  potential  of  America’s  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  so  many  of  whose  sons,  in 
sympathy  with  his  ideas  of  brotherhood,  its  obligations 
and  its  needs,  seem  to  have  caught  his  spirit  of  noble 
service,  and  thus  to  give  the  college  which  bears  his  name 
its  special  distinction.” 

Of  no  college  is  it  truer  than  of  Oberlin,  that  her 
graduates  are  less  ambitious  to  do  something  in  the 
world  than  they  are  to  do  something  for  the  world.  This 
ideal  of  education  for  power,  but  power  for  service  in- 
stead of  selfish  leadership,  has  persisted  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  it  was  the  key-note  of  the  great  Alsatians 
career.  Nothing  could  tempt  him  away  from  the  sacri- 
ficial joys  of  missionary  service  where  he  believed  he 
was  needed  most.  This  was  once  his  reply  to  a generous 
call  back  to  the  city:  “ No,  the  best  work  for  me  is  where 
I can  do  the  most  good  with  the  least  recompense.  With 
such  a heritage,  no  wonder  Oberlin  for  years  led  all  othei 
colleges  in  its  missionary  volunteers.  Good  Pastor  Her- 
zog, inquiring  about  the  college,  seemed  most  of  all  im- 
pressed by  the  story  of  our  daughter  school  in  Shansi. 
He  marvelled  at  the  faith  that  had  established  the  name 
Oberlin  in  a third  great  continent. 

REVERENCE  FOR  PERSONALITY 

The  early  opposition  to  human  slavery  at  Oberlin  was 
but  one  phase  of  the  "reverence  for  personality”  which 
has  always  been  strong  among  us.  Our  discerning  Presi- 
dent King  only  invented  this  happy  phrase  to  express  a 
persistent  trait  in  our  heritage  which  was  remarkebly  true 
also  of  the  man  Oberlin.  He  was  so  keenly  sympathetic 
with  the  slave,  he  would  use  neither  coffee  nor  sugar 


in  his  household,  because,  as  he  said,  “every  granule  of  it 
is  tainted  with  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  slave.”  However 
this  was  not  the  reason  the  early  Oberlin  colony  eschewed 
tea  and  coffee,  but  because  they  regarded  them  as  un- 
necessary luxuries.  But  here  too  they  shared  the  spirit 
of  the  almost  ascetic  Oberlin  who  even  got  along  without 
butter  and  many  other  delicacies,  that  he  might  doubly 
tithe  his  meager  income  for  the  benefit  of  charity. 

The  familiar  Oberlin  ideals  of  democracy  and  brother- 
hood find  their  antecedents  clearly  in  the  teachings  and 
practice  of  our  Alsatian  seer.  Though  unquestionably  a 
gentleman,  both  by  instinct  and  by  training,  like  Presi- 
dent Finney,  he  was  no  aristocrat.  He  conscientiously 
practiced  social  democracy  and  treated  rich  and  poor 
alike.  It  is  worth  noting  that  when  the  French  Assem- 
bly, before  the  Revolution,  framed  its  famous  “Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,”  Oberlin  prescribed  it  to  be 
memorized  by  all  his  young  people  and  they  recited  it  re- 
ligiously every  week.  At  a certain  mayor’s  inauguration 
he  was  bold  enough  to  pray  “ that  the  immense  giants 
of  the  aristocracy  might  be  crushed;”  and  when  a little 
later  under  Robespierre,  Christian  worship  in  the  churches 
was  forbidden,  Oberlin  took  out  a mechanic’s  license  and 
organized  his  church  into  a club  called  “The  Society  of 
the  People.”  Then  he  called  meetings  of  this  club  regu- 
larly at  church  time,  and  went  on  with  his  preaching  as 
usual!  “I  desire,”  said  he,  “that  my  people  should  be 
animated  by  truly  Republican  sentiments.”  Oberlin  Col- 
lege could  never  be  snobbish  without  being  false  to  its 
name,  and  it  never  has.  It  has  ever  recognized  essential 
manliness,  even  under  the  rough.  True  to  its  namesake, 
it  has  never  harbored  social  distinctions  of  any  sort.  Of 
no  other  college  in  the  -world  can  it  be  said  that  for  nearly 
a century  it  has  maintained  the  policy  of  no  discrimina- 
tion against  any  race,  sex,  sect,  or  color.  This  is  a factor 
of  no  slight  moment  in  the  Oberlin  heritage. 

COLORS  AND  MOTTO  FROM  OBERLIN 

The  Oberlin  colors,  crimson  and  gold,  “ the  gold  of 
solid  attainment  and  the  crimson  sacrifice,”  are  said  to 
have  been  the  colors  of  Oberlin’s  family  coat  of  arms. 
The  college  motto,  “ Learning  and  Labor,”  was  his  life- 
long principle,  even  to  four-score  years  and  five.  He  was 
a man  of  prodigious  energy,  industry  and  studiousness 
and  he  did  much  to  honor  the  dignity  of  labor  rather  than 
of  leisure.  It  was  highly  appropriate  that  this  college 
should  early  foster  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  later 
originate  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  alwTays  staunchly 
advocate  every  movement  for  social  betterment,  for  a 
century  and  a half  ago  this  man  Oberlin  was  notably  in 
advance  of  his  times  in  his  ideas  of  philanthropy,  social 
reform  and  service.  In  every  conceivable  way  he  led  his 
people  on  to  a more  efficient  and  worthy  social  life  and 
earned  every  high  distinction  he  won  as  a true  community- 
builder.  Thus  he  anticipated  our  Oberlin  emphasis  on 
“ the  social  consciousness  ” and  the  social  teachings  of 
Jesus.  He  shared  our  vision  of  Christian  fraternalism. 
He  shared  our  faith  in  the  coming  democracy  of  God,  “ the 
civilization  of  friendly  workmen  ” in  the  coming  world 

of  God’s  good-will Whence  came  this  “ Oberlin 

Spirit  ” of  which  every  generation  of  Oberlin  students 
has  so  often  heard?  It  surely  came  from  our  great  Al- 
satian who  gave  us  his  name,  and  from  his  worthy  suc- 
cessors who  have  preserved  the  same  ideals.  Whatever 
changes  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  this  beloved 
college,  long  may  it  be  truthfully  said,  “ God  still  reigns  in 
Oberlin,  and  the  spirit  of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin  still 
lives." 
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Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Athletics  of  the  Ohio  College  Associations 

By  Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  Chairman 


Your  committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  first  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Ohio  College  Association  on 
the  long  record  of  usefulness  of  the  Ohio  Athletic  Confer- 
ence of  Faculty  Representatives.  Due  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Conference,  your  committee  feels  that  ath- 
letic conditions  in  Ohio  are  much  more  satisfactory  than 
in  most  sections  of  the  country;  were  it  not  for  tendencies 
which  exist  in  intercollegiate  football  throughout  the  en- 
tire country,  there  would  be  little  need  for  this  Associa- 
tion to  advocate  special  measures  of  reform.  On  the 
other  hand  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  general  uneasi- 
ness in  college  and  university  circles  over  the  present 
system  of  conducting  intercollegiate  football,  makes  a 
study  of  this  question  not  only  timely  but  imperative.  As 
evidence  of  this,  note  the  following: 

(1)  The  declaration  of  ex-Captain  Owens  of  Harvard 
that  intercollegiate  football  is  not  longer  sport  for  the 
participants,  but  a hard  disagreeable  grind. 

(2)  The  Student  Conference  of  New  England  Col- 
leges which  met  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  last  autumn  w'ent  on  record  as  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  system  of  intercollegiate  football  and 
demanded  radical  changes  to  the  effect  that  the  month 
of  October  should  he  given  to  informal  intra-mural  com- 
petition and  that  only  the  three  or  four  games  at  the  end 
of  the  season  be  intercollegiate. 

(3)  A protocol  drawn  up  by  a faculty  representative 
of  the  Western  Intercollegiate  Conference,  proposing  soph- 
omore, junior,  and  senior  varsity  teams. 

(4)  The  opinions  of  many  college  presidents,  which 
are  voiced  in  the  expressions  of  President  Lowell  in  his 
report  to  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers. 

(5)  The  proposal  of  Professor  A.  A.  Stagg  of  Chi- 
cago and  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilce  of  Ohio  State  University  that 
there  should  be  added  a non-sophomore  rule  to  the  al- 
ready existing  non-freshman  rule,  that  is  that  intercol- 
legiate competition  he  confined  to  members  of  junior  and 
senior  classes. 

(6)  The  unanimous  action  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Football  Coaches  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  in  declaring  against  professionalism,  commer- 
cialism, and  over  emphasis  in  football. 

The  above  citations  all  point  to  one  and  the  same 
thing,  namely,  increasing  dissatisfaction  with,  and  ap- 
prehension of,  the  conduct  of  intercollegiate  football  and 
an  increasing  demand  for  readjustment. 

After  careful  consideration  your  committee  is  unani- 
mous in  the  conviction  that  there  is  too  much  inherent 
value  in  the  game  of  football  to  warrant  its  abolition,  its 
serious  curtailment,  or  even  its  radical  modification  as  a 
game.  If  there  ever  was  a time  in  the  history  of  colleges 
and  universities  when  the  number  of  vigorous  red-blooded 
young  men  needed  to  be  multiplied  and  the  multitude  of 
sheiks,  dance  hounds,  joy-riders,  petters,  and  flask  toters 
needed  to  be  diminished,  now  is  that  time.  Therefore, 
your  committee,  individually  and  collectively,  desires  to 
be  emphatically  recorded  as  favoring  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball as  making  a valuable  and  indispensible  contribution 
to  the  training  and  education  of  college  men,  a contribu- 
tion which  careful  study  convinces  us  can  be  so  well  made 
in  no  other  way. 

Because  of  this  conviction,  your  committee  believes 
that  it  ought  to  point  the  way  along  which  the  Ohio  Ath- 


letic Conference  of  Faculty  Representatives  may  well 
work  toward  a greater  realization  of  the  values  of  inter- 
collegiate football  in  the  education  of  their  young  men. 

In  studying  the  problems  constructively,  two  objectives 
have  been  kept  in  view: 

First,  to  make  it  possible  for  a much  greater  number 
of  men  to  derive  the  educational  value  of  football  compe- 
tition. 

Second,  to  modify  the  present  system  so  that  it  will 
conform  to  sound  pedagogical  theory,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  game  as  sport. 

With  these  points  in  view,  we  beg  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing ideal  plan  for  the  conduct  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball. 

(1)  Emphasize  intramural  football  for  freshmen  to  the 
extent  of  equipping  as  many  teams  as  can  be  interested. 

(2)  Restrict  intercollegiate  competition  to  the  sopho- 
more and  junior  years. 

(3)  Permit  seniors  to  devote  their  entire  time  and 
thought  to  preparation  for  their  life  work,  but  use  such 
of  them  as  are  physically  minded,  or  are  taking  majors  in 
Physical  Education,  as  coaches  for  the  various  freshman 
and  intramural  teams. 

In  explanation  of  the  above  suggestions,  we  make  the 
following  points: 

(1)  From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  freshman  men 
readily  respond  to  a call  for  football  candidates.  They 
should  all  be  equipped  and  kept  going  throughout  the 
season  and  should  receive  the  best  of  training  from  a 
good  coaching  staff,  composed  of  seniors  working  under 
the  direction  of  one  or  two  experienced  members  of  the 
varsity  coaching  staff. 

(2)  During  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  the  in- 
terest of  the  college  man  in  physical  activities  is  at  its 
height.  Therefore,  let  them  be  members  of  the  representa- 
tive team  of  the  institution.  Such  sophomores  and  juniors 
as  do  not  qualify  for  the  varsity  team  should  be  encour- 
aged to  form  teams  and  participate  in  the  intramural 
league. 

(3)  Seniors  have  for  the  most  part  lost  their  interest 
in  physical  activities  and  are  thinking  of  their  vocations 
and  of  home  building.  Such  men  as  are  preparing  for 
work  in  coaching  or  in  Physical  Education  and  such  others 
as  would  like  to  do  so,  should  be  assigned  to  the  coaching 
of  the  intramural  teams,  where  training  in  leadership  and 
the  ability  to  handle  men  would  be  acquired,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  personal  qualifications  for  a college  or  uni- 
versity trained  man,  as  he  enters  upon  his  life  work. 

In  some  such  scheme  as  the  above,  it  is  evident  that 
almost  all  the  evils  which  have  grown  up  around  the  con- 
duct of  intercollegiate  football  would  be  greatly  lessened, 
if  not  almost  entirely  eliminated.  If,  in  addition,  our 
institutions  would  do  away  with  the  football  news  letter, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a football  player  to  become 
such  a famous  character  that  professional  promoters  would 
be  attracted  to  exploit  him.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  player 
could  acquire  very  much  of  a reputation  in  only  two  years 
competition.  It  is  certain  that  a greater  number  of  men 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  represent  their  college  and 
to  the  extent  that  as  this  number  was  increased,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  would  be  lessened  and  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  notoriety  practically  eliminated. 

It  would  probably  be  more  logical  and  possibly  wiser  to 
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restrict  varsity  competition  to  one  year,  leaving  the  other 
three  years  for  intramural  competition  where  the  play 
would  be  “sports  for  sport’s  sake,”  but  we  hesitate  to  ad- 
vocate such  an  extreme  step  at  this  time  trusting  rather 


that  there  may  he  a gradual  evolution  toward  more  ideal 
conditions  rather  than  an  abrupt  change  revolutionary  in 
character. 


Mother  Gray  of  Lord 

By  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07 


An  alumni  committee  was  recently  listing  influences 
in  Oberlin  which  might  have  proved  helpful  in  the  lives 
of  the  students.  One  type  of  influence  was  finally  not 
included  in  the  questionnaire,  but  I am  not  at  all  sure 
that  it  should  not  have  been.  It  is  a fair  question 
whether,  with  many  of  the  students  who 
have  passed  through  college,  the  mem- 
ories of  help  received  in  a crisis  or  in 
normal  living  do  not  center  around  the 
person  of  some  matron  as  frequently  as 
that  of  a faculty  member.  Certainly 
many  life-long  friendships  have  been 
formed  with  these  quiet,  efficient  women 
who  make  life  richer. 

It  is  something  to  have  survived  more 
than  a quarter-century  of  almost  contin- 
uous association  with  men  and  women 
(or  boys  and  girls,  if  you  wish)  of  col- 
lege age,  and  still  to  feel  as  keen  an  in- 
terest in  their  lives  and  problems  as  in 
the  beginning.  Yet  I found  the  other 
day  on  renewing  my  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Gray,  for  so  long  matron  of 
Lord  Cottage,  that  the  life  of  “matron- 
izing”  still  appeals  to  her  as  preferable 
to  other  forms  of  activity.  But  it  is  probably  no  more 
than  the  natural  outcome  of  the  interest  in  us  and  our 
problems  that  characterized  her  relations  with  us  more 
than  a few  years  ago. 

Of  what  Mrs.  Gray  meant  to  the  women  who  have 
known  her  through  the  years,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for 
a mere  man  to  speak  fully.  But  the  title,  Mother  Gray, 
has  been  accorded  by  generations  of  women  and  men 
alike,  and  has  been  well  earned.  One  has  a suspicion  at 
times  that  while  the  obligations  of  the  post  have  been 
met  through  the  years  with  such  fidelity  that  there  has 
never  been  occasion  for  a case  of  serious  discipline,  there 
has  been  a use  of  wise  discretion  as  to  which  suspicious 
symptons  to  follow  up,  a judgment  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  weightier  and  the  lighter  regulations. 
And  my  recollection  is  clear  that  in  the  reports  that 
reached  masculine  ears  of  various  escapades  and  achieve- 
ments, whatever  the  outcome,  Mother  Gray  had  played 
fair,  and  there  was  no  “comeback.”  One  can  only  guess 
at  the  hours  of  time  spent  in  developing  friendships  to 
the  point  where  the  bit  of  advice,  quietly  and  often 
humorously  given,  fell  into  fertile  soil.  But  there  was 
hardly  a free  evening  within  my  memory  when  some  one 
did  not  drop  into  the  private  sitting  room  for  a chat  or 
the  discussion  of  some  more  serious  topic. 

While  her  contacts  have  naturally  been  more  largely 
with  the  women  than  with  the  men  (for  the  same  reason 
that  white  sheep  eat  more  than  black  ones),  there  are 
enough  men  in  the  country  and  outside  of  it  who  remem- 
ber the  friendship  of  years  gone  by  with  warmth  of 
appreciation  to  make  any  one’s  heart  gla  • e men 


as  well  as  the  women  of  the  house  came  under  her 
watchful  eye  from  other  points  of  view  than  that  of 
discipline,  and  the  fellow  who  was  below  par  physically 
or  mentally  or  down  on  his  luck  learned  of  that  over- 
sight in  some  way  that  showed  her  concern  for  his 
welfare.  With  one  it  may  have  been 
a suggestion  as  to  how  he  could  use 
his  musical  powers  (?)  to  better  ability. 
With  another,  it  may  have  been  care- 
fully concerted  and  concealed  measures 
to  see  that  a spell  of  discouragement 
did  not  lead  to  a fatal  outcome.  With 
still  another,  it  may  have  been  actual 
dissuading  from  homicide  under  provo- 
cation. The  point  is  that  in  large  and 
small  matters  alike,  she  knew  what  was 
going  on,  was  interested  in  us,  rough- 
necks and  all,  and  touched  us  where 
we  needed  help  in  our  lives.  Those 
who  have  been  her  chaplains  know  the 
suggestions  as  to  ones  who  needed  to 
be  looked  after  or  looked  up  that  came 
out  of  this  same  constant,  friendly, 
humorous  interest  in  people.  We  who 
were  waiters  remember  many  an  item 
of  special  consideration  shown  to  the  boys  in  the  kitchen 
and  of  the  square  deal  we  invariably  met.  I am  not  sure 
that  some  of  us  did  not  get  square  deals  with  the  corners 
rounded  off. 

Even  in  China,  the  question  of  quid  pro  quo  in  the  mat- 
ter of  eating  is  a vexed  and  often  vexing  question.  In  the 
earlier  more  recent  days,  the  four  college  houses  had  four 
different  rates  for  board,  separated  by  intervals  of  thirty 
cents  per  week.  It  must  have  been  no  easy  task  to 
see  that  even  if  we  didn’t  get  quite  as  many  luxuries 
as  Baldwin  or  even  Talcott,  we  did  get  more  than 
Stewart,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  acme  of  plain 
living  and  high  thinking.  Betwixt  the  Scylla  of  the 
college  authorities  who  insisted,  naturally  enough,  that 
boarding-hall  ends  should  meet,  and  the  Charybdis 
of  the  students,  who  were  always  ready  to  eat  more 
than  they  paid  for,  the  course  to  steer  must  have 
been  difficult.  Yet  even  this  troubled  sea  was  suc- 
cessfully weathered.  It  must  be  a welcome  relief, 

though,  in  these  recent  years,  to  be  free  from  those 
responsibilities  and  to  take  no  thought  for  the  calories 
of  the  morrow. 

Mother  Gray  tried  once,  after  the  war,  to  change 
her  occupation,  but  found  the  simple  life  too  tame, 

and  so  she’s  back  in  the  game,  practising  the  same 
gracious  skill  upon  the  girls  of  the  Oberlin  Kinder- 

garten Training  School  that  she  used  upon  us.  Our  best 
wish  for  the  community  is  that  she  may  never  grow  tired 
of  the  game,  but  may  keep  at  it  for  many  student  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 
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History  of  the  Oberlin  College  Band 

By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  ’25 


In  getting  at  the  material  herein  contained,  the  writer 
has  scanned  almost  all  of  the  College  annuals,  reports,  and 
publications,  as  well  as  interviewing  many  presons  who 
have  been  at  some  time  or  other  connected  with  the  Band. 
Though  incomplete  as  such  a paper  must  be,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  prove  the  cause  of  the  College  Band  and  help 
to  gain  the  support  which  is  much  needed  at  the  time  of 
this  writing.  The  writer  also  hopes  that  it  may  serve  as 
the  basis  for  future  reports  and  that,  having  read  it,  those 
who  know  further  facts  concerning  the  band  will  help  to 
make  our  history  more  complete  by  sending  those  facts 
to  the  Direcor  of  the  Oberlin  College  Band. 

The  first  mention  of  an  organized  group  of  wind  in- 
struments which  took  part  in  the  student  life  in  Oberlin 
is  found  in  the  College  Annual  for  1889.  This  organiza- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Holton,  was  known 
as  the  Aeolus  Cornet  Club,  and  boasted  seven  members. 
The  instrumentation  consisted  of  one  E-flat  cornet,  two 
B-flat  cornets,  two  altos,  one  baritone,  and  one  B-flat  bass. 
The  same  organization  existed  the  following  year  under 
the  title — Aeolus  Club. 

‘‘The  Brass  Band  of  Holy  Rushers”  of  1897  is  the  next 
mention  of  anything  that  might  be  classed  as  a band,  but 
from  the  titles  given  the  officers  the  writer  doubts  if  this 
organization  even  pretended  to  be  musical. 

In  the  year  1899,  we  find  many  band  instruments  in 
Rich’s  Orchestra,  but  no  organized  band  is  mentioned. 
That  there  probably  was  a band  in  existence, — and  that  it 
probably  was  a rather  crude  being,  is  gleaned  from  the 
following  incident,  which  is  reported  as  true: 

“When  Mr.  Fred  Hatch  was  a student  in  the  college, 
it  so  happened  that  the  College  Band  practiced  in  French 
Hall,  where  Mr.  Hatch  acted  as  janitor.  The  noises  which 
emerged  from  its  walls  were  hard  on  tender  ears,  and 
Mr.  Hatch  was  obliged,  by  duty,  to  be  present  whenever 
the  band  was  practicing.  Even  though  the  noises  were 
sometimes  terrible,  he  was  told  he  had  no  authority  to 
‘chase’  the  noise-makers  out.  He  was  much  surprised  one 
day  when  he  was  fired  by  Professor  Rice,  Director  of  the 
Conservatory,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  did  not  ‘chase’ 
them  out.” 

The  first  picture  of  the  Band  is  found  in  the  1902-03 
Hi-O-Hi,  and  shows  twenty  members.  The  following  year 
twenty-two  members  are  reported,  with  Mr.  C.  T.  Roome 
as  director.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  this 
band  is  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Shaw,  now  director  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  was  a member.  Director  Shaw 
played  the  slide  trombone. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cragun  led  the  Student  Band  in  1905  and 
1906,  a membership  of  about  30  being  maintained.  The 
position  of  the  band  during  these  years  can  be  shown  in 
no  better  way  than  in  Mr.  Cragun’s  letter  for  the  1906 
Hi-O-Hi.  The  letter  is  as  follows:  “To  Faculty  Members: 

“The  Band  this  year  has  been  the  ‘ best  ever.’  The 
assistance  it  has  given  to  the  Athletic  Department  of  the 
College  has  been  of  material  as  well  as  of  a pleasing  na- 
ture. Yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  even  this  year’s 
band  has  failed  unutterably  and  miserably  in  reaching 
the  standard  of  perfection  which  Oberlin’s  musical  halo 
would  lead  prospective  students  and  others  to  expect. 

“This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  Oberlin’s  musical 
professors  aid  merely  in  a negative  way,  in  building  up 


such  a band  as  would  represent  our  college.  Nor  can  we 
blame  them  for  this  for  reasons  both  lengthy  and  patent. 

“So  do  not  understand  us  to  be  knocking;  we  are  not. 
What  we  ask  is  that  such  a band  be  built  up  here  as  will 
enlist  the  support  of  the  Conservatory  faculty.  This  is 
not  an  unattainable  and  hair-brained  scheme,  understand, 
but  one  to  see  SOON  realized  in  Oberlin.  In  short,  the 
faculty  must  vote  such  inducements  as  part  tuition,  and 
some  credit  in  order  to  induce  competent  musicians  to 
come;  and  the  band  must  be  placed  under  the  charge  of 
some  member  of  the  Conservatory  faculty  or  some  com- 
petent person  whom  they  may  select,  and  with  whom  they 
will  be  able  to  cooperate. 

1909  found  the  band  dwindled  in  size,  and  among  the 
twenty-two  players  was  one  student  from  the  Oberlin 
Business  College.  The  following  year  Mr.  Keim  Tibbets 
was  made  director. 

The  year  1911  is  one  of  importance  in  the  College  Band 
History.  The  most  significant  thing  recorded  is  the  pur- 
chase of  the  first  regular  band  uniform.  A complete  suit, 
sisting  of  dark  blue  coats,  trousers,  and  cap,  with  crim- 
son and  gold  braid  an  attractive  trimming  for  the  coat 
and  cap,  was  bought  for  each  of  the  twenty-one  members. 
Also  at  this  time  began  the  guidance  of  the  band  under 
Mr.  C.  W.  Savage,  Director  of  Athletics,  who  from  that 
time  to  this  has  faithfully  supported  the  band  and  aided 
in  the  office  of  Faculty  Manager.  Personally  and  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Athletic  Association,  Mr.  Savage  has 
made  the  band  a going  organization,  and  one  ever  in- 
creasing in  the  respect  and  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
and  students  of  Oberlin.  Students  were  drawn  from  the 
Academy,  College,  Conservatory,  and  Seminary.  Among 
the  most  faithful  members  of  the  band  was  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Hastings,  who  was  a member  of  the  Conservatory 
faculty  until  his  death  last  year. 

During  the  next  two  years  a band  of  16  and  20  mem- 
bers respectively  was  maintained, — the  new  uniforms  be- 
ing the  pride  of  the  band.  Mr.  Clifford  was  director  and 
Professor  Hastings  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

In  1915,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wainwright,  then  a student  in 
the  Academy  and  Conservatory,  took  the  directorship  of 
the  band.  The  band  of  25  members  played  for  most 
of  the  athletic  contests  held  during  the  year.  Mr.  Wain- 
wright, who  is  well  known  the  country  over  today  for 
the  wonderful  bands  he  has  organized,  remained  in  charge 
of  the  band  until  he  entered  the  service  in  1917.  During 
his  directorship  many  concerts  were  given  in  Oberlin  and 
nearby  towns,  good  players  being  called  in  from  outside 
to  play  the  parts  lacking.  The  band  at  this  time  played 
extremely  well  and  proved  itself  a real  credit  to  Oberlin. 

As  with  other  things  during  the  war,  the  band  was 
rather  broken  up,  but  its  existence  was  maintained 
through  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Band  of  19  members,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  George  Hubbard,  a student  in  the  Col- 
lege and  Conservatory. 

Another  important  period  in  OUR  history  is  reached 
in  1921,  when  Professor  Frederick,  teacher  of  Wind  In- 
struments in  the  Conservatory,  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  band,  thereby  changing  the  policy  hitherto  followed 
of  always  having  a student  director.  It  was  hoped  that 
in  this  way  many  would  study  instruments  in  the  Con- 
servatory and  also  play  in  the  band.  For  the  first  time 
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practical  instruction  on  band  instruments  was  offered  to 
students.  Many  since  have  taken  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  study  their  instrument  and  play  in  the  band 
at  the  same  time,  this  giving  them  the  practice  and  ex- 
perience many  before  had  been  unable  to  obtain.  Among 
the  officers  of  the  band  were  the  director,  assistant,  di- 
rector (a  student),  secretary-treasurer  and  faculty  man- 
ager. 

During  Mr.  Frederick’s  first  year  IS  members  were 
enrolled  with  Mr.  William  Nye  as  student  director.  The 
following  year  found  the  organization  growing  in  mem- 
bership. Two  trips  were  made  with  the  football  team. 

A concert  was  given  on  the  campus  in  the  spring.  The 
band  was  now  without  uniforms,  for  during  the  war  the 
first  uniforms  had  not  been  cared  for  and  so  were  lost. 
Plans  for  new  uniforms  were  made,  but  appeals  for  finan- 
cial aid  were  in  vain.  Mr.  Savage  and  the  Athletic  De- 
partment promised  support  and  proved  themselves  by 
buying  needed  instruments,  repairing  others,  and  buying 
music.  The  next  year  a definite  amount  of  money  was 
credited  to  the  band  account,  now  handled  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Students,  by  the  Athletic  Association  after  the 
band  had  played  for  each  athletic  contest.  A member- 
ship fee  was  charged  and  a deposit  required  of  each  mem- 
ber from  which  his  fines  were  to  be  deducted  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Permission  was  obtained  to  use  the  court 
of  Peters  Hall  for  practice,  and  a small  room  under  the 
stairs  was  fitted  up  for  instruments  and  music. 

In  1924  thirty  members  were  enrolled  after  examina- 
tions had  been  given,  all  members  being  regular  college 
students  and  only  two  or  three  of  them  below  the  sopho- 
more class.  The  Constitution  adopted  several  years  pre- 
viously being  put  into  effect  gave  the  band  a definite  organ- 
ization basis.  The  need  for  uniforms  became  more  urgent, 
but  since  the  purchase  of  complete  uniforms  seemed 
out  of  the  question  because  all  appeals  for  aid  had  proven 
useless,  the  band  from  its  own  treasury  and  with  the  al- 
ways hearty  support  of  the  Athletic  Association,  ordered 
a set  of  band  caps  which  could  be  used  with  the  white 
trousers  and  dark  coats  the  band  members  had.  The  effect 
was  much  better  than  before  and  yet  not  satisfactory 
when  our  band  had  to  compete  with  the  completely  uni- 
formed bands  of  other  schools  and  colleges. 

Under  these  conditions  OUR  BAND  has  existed  to  the 
present  time,  ever  increasing  in  membership,  ever  im- 
proving in  quality,  ever  looking  forward.  The  quality 

Hi  Yah  Je 

By  Ted 

Having  taught  them  for  about  a semester,  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  the  first-year  junior  high  school  class  of 
the  Oberlin  Shansi  Boys’  School.  It  is  more  fun  to  teach 
them  than  all  the  rest  of  the  school  put  together. 

The  bell  has  rung  and  the  teacher  enters  from  the  rear. 
As  he  opens  the  door  young  artists  at  the  blackboard 
are  busily  depicting  soldiers  and  cannon,  Confucius,  the 
teacher,  or  a dozen  other  things. 

“Lai  la”  (He  has  come)  shouts  some  voice.  An  in- 
stantaneous scuttle  and  all  stand  by  their  seats,  bow  and 
sit.  Then  the  teacher  returns  notebooks  and  questions 
start.  Up  comes  a little  imp  with  a devil  shining  in  each 
eye.  He  walks  and  talks  with  the  assurance  of  the  mighty. 

“Hi  yah,”  says  he,  “je  shlh  sonla?  Na  1 . 

and  he  talks  like  a streak  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
knows  the  teacher  hasn’t  studied  much  Chinese. 


of  the  players,  the  quality  of  the  music,  the  balance  of  the 
parts,  the  membership,  the  directorship,  the  organization, 
the  usefulness  and  serviceableness  of  the  band  to  Oberlin 
— all  these  things  have  been  and  are  improving.  The  in- 
strumental departments  of  the  Conservatory  are  growing 
and  attracting  better  and  better  material.  With  these 
things  as  they  are,  one  thing  especially  impresses  itself 
on  the  writer,  and  that  is  that  if  the  College  Band  is  to 
keep  up  with  the  pace,  not  alone  with  the  musical  organ- 
izations in  Oberlin  itself,  but  also  with  the  bands  of  other 
schools,  it  must  have  the  proper  support,  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  faculty,  students  and  alumni.  If 
you  ask  why,  let  me  point  out  that  among  other  things 
the  College  Band  is  doing  the  Conservatory  a real  service 
in  that  it  gives  the  students  in  the  wind  instrument  de- 
partment a chance  for  ensemble  practice  and  experience 
which  they  can  get  in  no  other  way  in  Oberlin.  Put  in 
its  right  place  by  the  faculty  and  students,  the  College 
Band  can  and  will  prove  an  incentive  to  pupils  playing 
wind  instruments  to  come  to  Oberlin.  And  Oberlin  needs 
good  wind  instrument  players.  The  College  Band  has  the 
same  mission  to  fulfill  for  the  wind  instrument  players 
that  the  Conservatory  orchestra  does  for  the  string  instru- 
ment players.  The  band  should  be  made  a part  of  the  Con- 
servatory organization,  rehearsing  at  regular  periods  under 
expert  guidance.  Members  should  receive  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  do  the  string  players  in  the  orchestra.  In- 
cidentally it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  wind  sections 
of  the  orchestra  would  be  improved  one  hundred  per  cent 
if  the  Oberlin  Band  were  supported  and  made  what  it 
should  be.  The  orchestra  owes  much  already  to  the  band 
for  its  wind  sections.  Think  of  all  the  worthwhile  con- 
certs and  recitals  such  an  organization  could  give,  which 
would  bring  music  to  a greater  number  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents, greater  even  than  our  orchestra  can  reach,  for  any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  bands  and  band  music 
must  admit  the  wider  appeal  of  the  band.  What  a new 
thing  for  Oberlin — a real  treat  to  hear  for  instance  a 
clarinet  concerto,  with  band  accompaniment.  And,  too, 
think  of  all  the  band  means  to  the  “Oberlin  Spirit”  ex- 
emplified in  the  enthusiasm  in  our  athletic  contests.  That 
is  the  side  of  the  band  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 

We  ask  the  question:  are  you,  faculty,  student,  alumni, 
willing  to  back  the  band,  to  make  a good  band  a better 
band,  by  giving  it  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  Oberlin 
life  and  by  supporting  it  adequately  right  now? 


Shih  Sonia? 

Forbes,  ’24 

“Speak  English,”  he  is  ordered. 

He  points,  grinning  deliciously.  “What? anh? 

What?  ” 

"How  do  you  spell  ‘putting’?” 

"Oh,  p-u-t-t-i-n-g,  anh?”  and  he  leaves  satisfied. 

Soon  all  is  peaceful  again.  A boy  in  the  front  seat 
points  to  a picture  on  the  board.  “ What  is  it?  ” 

“ That  is  a bicycle.”  That  word  is  rather  a poser,  but 
he  says  it  over  and  over,  trying  to  remember  it.  “ By-si- 
kel,  by-si-kel.” 

Then  the  teacher  starts  the  daily  round  of  questions 
for  hearing  and  speaking  practise.  The  aim  is  to  teach 
the  boys  English  by  using  it. 

“ What  date  is  it?  ” All  have  forgotten  “ date,”  so  It 
must  be  explained.  “ What  month,  what  day?  ” They 
aren’t  quite  sure  of  that,  but  one  of  the  sharks  tumbles 
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and  the  rest  of  the  class  comes  to  with  a shout  of  delight. 
“What  is  the  name  of  the  school?” 

Chorus,  “ Ming  Shien  Hsueh  Hsiau.” 

“The  English  name?” 

A single  voice,  “ Oberlin  Memorial  Shansi  School.” 
Chorus,  “ No,  no.  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  School.” 

“ Do  you  remember  same  as? " No  reaction  for 
a while.  After  the  meaning  has  been  cleared  up,  “ How 
will  you  remember  it?  Does  Chinese  have  those  sounds 
sa-ma?”  (This  in  Chinese).  Then  the  class  enjoy  them- 
selves immensely  searching  for  the  nearest  sounds  in  their 
language.  It  is  one  big  lark. 

Then  follow  more  questions  such  as, 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?  ” 

“Is  that  window  open?” 

“What  time  is  it?” 

“What  do  you  do  at  seven  o’clock  every  morning?” 

“ Do  you  see  any  soldiers?  ” This  last  has  to  be  acted 
out  before  the  class  gets  it. 

A bug  runs  across  the  floor.  Immediate  intense  inter- 
est and  attention.  “ What  is  that?  ” After  the  answer, 
they  tell  the  teacher  the  Chinese  name  for  it  and  he  tries 
in  vain  to  tell  what  sound  they  are  saying,  since  they 
speak  a terrible  local  dialect. 


Another  common  question  is  this,  “ Do  you  have  that 
in  America?  ” or  “ Do  you  have  that  in  Oberlin  College?  ” 
and  they  are  applied  to  most  everything  in  sight. 

More  questions  follow,  answered  ensemble  or  one  by 
one.  Also  writing  or  reading  practise  on  the  words  al- 
ready used  in  conversation.  Some  of  the  boys  are  quick 
as  lightning.  Others  remind  one  of  himself  studying 
French. 

Soon  the  bell  rings  and  the  majority  announce,  “ I 
hear  the  bell.” 

The  teacher  agrees,  saying,  “ Tomorrow  I will  dictate 
lesson  60.  “Dictate”  then  has  to  be  explained  for  the 
fifty-first  time. 

After  class  one  of  the  sharks  wants  to  know  how  to 
spell  that  new  word  “ bicycle.”  Then  the  prize  dumb- 
bell, lackluster  and  listless  wanders  up  to  see  his  average. 
It  is  getting  near  exams.  The  others  crowd  around  and 
experience  one  of  those  sensations  known  as  a kick  when 
a 45  turns  into  view. 

Next  day  the  don’t-care-anyhow  boy  is  entirely  trans- 
formed. He  can  actually  write  the  whole  lesson  for  the 
first  time  that  semester. 


Activities  of  Oberlin  Alumni 

By  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher,  ’99 


(Progress  Report  from  Alumni  Committee  on 
“How  May  the  College  Test  Its  Product?”) 

About  twenty-five  members  of  the  Alumni  Committee 
met  in  Oberlin  for  a three-day  session  toward  the  end  of 
February.  The  program  called  for  the  final  report  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Alumni  Council  which  held  its  mid  year 
meeting  at  the  same  time.  On  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber, as  well  as  the  complexity  of  the  problems  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  members,  it  proved  to  be 
impossible  to  come  to  conclusions  that  might  be  looked 
upon  as  final  in  character. 

Each  of  the  sub-committees  reporting  submitted  tenta- 
tive conclusions,  most  of  which,  however,  were  laden  with 
reservations.  As  a result  the  committee  voted  to  meet 
two  days  before  the  commencement  period  in  the  hope 
that  a final  report  could  be  shaped  up  for  presentation  to 
the  Alumni  at  the  annual  meeting  during  the  commence- 
ment week-end. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  sub-committees  will  use  the 
interim  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  doubtful  matters 
and  for  coming  to  virtual  agreement  so  that  their  con- 
clusions can  be  acted  upon  immediately  when  the  whole 
committee  meets  together. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  returns  from  the  ques- 
tionnaire on  the  part  of  those  who  answered  it,  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  submit  from  the  summary  of  data  the 
following  report  which  deals  with  items  of  a non-con- 
troversial  nature.  These  items  are  prerented  simoly  for 
the  purpose  of  information.  The  matters  covered  are  (1) 
membership  in  various  types  of  organizations,  (2)  the 
extent  of  voting  and  non-voting  in  the  last  elections,  and 
(3)  the  extent  and  character  of  magazine  reading. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  questionnaires  were  sent 
only  to  graduates  of  the  classes  from  1899  to  1923;  that 
of  the  replies  a little  less  than  half  were  from  teachers 
and  a little  more  than  half  were  from  women. 


Organization  Memberships.  In  the  belief  that  mem- 
berships in  organizations  is  an  index  to  the  possibility  of 
effective  activity  along  civic  and  related  lines,  questions 
were  asked  concerning  the  various  organizations  to  which 
the  Alumni  belonged  at  any  time  between  1914  and  1924. 
The  organizations  were  grouped  according  to  the  follow- 
ing headings:  professional,  trade,  business,  civic,  educa- 
tional, religious,  charitable,  social  service,  fine  arts,  fra- 
ternal, social,  political,  and  others.  The  names  of  the 
organizations  were  given  in  each  case.  The  summary 
which  follows  is  limited  to  the  first  group  of  question- 
naires studied,  numbering  1,196.  Of  this  number,  1,174 
answered  the  questions. 

This  considerable  body  of  1,174  signified  membership 
in  6,738  organizations,  which  is  an  average  of  5.7 
memberships  per  person.  1,580,  or  23%  of  the  total 
number  of  memberships,  were  held  in  religious  bodies. 
This  means  an  average  of  1.3  memberships  to  a person. 
1,361,  or  20%  of  the  total,  were  in  professional,  trade  or 
business  groups.  893,  or  13%  of  the  memberships,  were 
in  bodies  interested  in  education  but  not  of  a professional 
character.  603,  or  9%  were  in  social  or  charitable  groups. 
594,  or  9%  of  the  memberships,  were  listed  as  in  social 
groups.  505,  or  7%,  in  civic  bodies;  494,  or  7%,  in  fra- 
ternal; 296,  or  3%,  in  fine  arts;  155,  or  2%,  in  political 
organizations. 

These  data  leave  out  of  account  the  number  of  mem- 
berships in  unclassified  bodies.  The  numbers  involved 
are  small  enough  to  be  omitted. 

Assuming  that  the  sample  of  1,174  is  indicative  of  the 
whole  body,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  figures  cited  above:  that  the  alumni  are  (1)  very 
active  in  the  religious,  professional  and  business  life  of 
their  respective  communities;  (2)  reasonably  active  in 
educational  movements;  (3)  fairly  interested  in  char- 
itable and  civic  matters,  as  well  as  the  social  and  fra- 
ternal life  of  their  localities  and  the  nation;  and  (4)  com- 
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paratively  inactive  so  far  as  the  fine  arts  and  political 
affairs  are  concerned. 

As  training  for  leadership  is  one  of  the  most  commonly 
accepted  purposes  of  collegiate  education,  the  alumni  were 
asked  to  check  the  organizations  in  which  they  had  held 
official  positions  or  had  served  as  committee  members  in 
the  ten-year  period  1914-24.  The  checks  show  that  a grand 
total  of  1,729  offices  or  “committeeships”  were  held  by 
626  persons  or  on  the  average  of  2.7  per  person.  If  we 
take  into  account  the  total  number  canvassed,  i.  e.,  1,174, 
the  average  is  reduced  to  1.4  per  person.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  548,  or  47%,  held  no  offices  or  committee  mem- 
berships and  that  those  holding  such  positions  averaged 
only  2.7  over  the  total  period  of  ten  years,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  college  bred  people  did  not  occupy  such  po- 
sitions of  leadership  as  their  training  would  lead  one  to 
expect. 

Voting  and  Non-Voting.  The  returns  in  the  matter  of 
voting  and  non-voting  in  the  last  primary,  local,  and 
presidential  elections  were  most  gratifying,  both  as  re- 
gards the  number  sending  in  statements  and  in  the  gen- 
eral participation  in  elections.  As  to  the  first,  between 
1,300  and  1,400  of  a possible  total  of  1,480  replied  to  the 
questions. 

The  reasons  for  not  voting  were  also  requested.  In 
compiling  the  following  totals,  deductions  were  made 
wherever  apparently  valid  reasons  were  cited.  The 
customary  reasons  for  not  participating  in  the  election 
were  absence  from  home  or  too  brief  a period  of  resi- 
dence to  qualify  under  the  election  law. 

The  significant  data  follow  in  the  form  of  summaries: 


Presidential 

Local 

Election 

Election 

Primaries 

Numbers 

voting  

. 1284 

1283 

1196 

Numbers 

non-voting  . 

158 

218 

288 

Percentage  not  voting. 

. 12% 

17% 

24% 

These  figures  show  that  the  Oberlin  Alumni  replying 
to  the  questions  made  a very  much  better  showing  than 
was  done  in  general  in  the  presidential  election,  where  the 
percentage  of  non-voters  the  country  over  was  almost 
50%  of  the  total  number  eligible.  88%  of  the  Oberlin 
group  voted.  This  same  conclusion  holds  if  the  figures 
for  the  municipal  election  in  1923  in  Chicago  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a valid  criterion.  The  Chicago  returns  indicate 
practically  the  same  condition  as  in  the  presidential  con- 
test, namely  that  about  fifty  per  cent  voted  and  a like  per- 
centage failed  to  vote  while  83%  of  the  alumni  replying 
cast  a vote  in  the  last  municipal  campaign.  In  spite  of 


the  relative  slump  in  participation  in  primary  elections,  a 
typical  comparison  shows  that  the  Oberlin  Alumni  more 
than  held  their  own,  for  according  to  an  investigator  of 
the  primary  elections  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  the  per- 
centages of  those  enrolled  in  both  parties  who  voted  in 
the  ward  contests  failed  to  exceed  77%  in  the  course  of 
six  primaries.  It  fell  to  40%  twice  and  was  but  50%  on 
a third  occasion.  The  Oberlin  returns  show  a partici- 
pation of  76%  in  primary  elections. 

If  the  above  comparisons  are  accepted  it  would  seem 
as  though  college  training  had  been  effective  in  pro- 
ducing interested  citizens  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  numbers  making  use  of  the  franchise. 

Magazine  Reading.  Inquiries  as  to  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  magazine  reading  were  also  included  in  the 
questionnaires.  It  was  believed  that  this  information 
would  give  some  index  to  the  interests  and  activities  and 
incidentally  to  the  tastes  of  the  alumni.  The  returns 
show  that  the  alumni  read  both  extensively  and  along 
varied  lines.  Some  of  the  most  striking  data  will  be 
culled  from  the  summaries. 

In  the  first  place  1,480  alumni  read  a grand  total  of 
6,757  periodicals,  or  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  person.  By 
far  the  largest  number,  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole,  are 
to  be  classified  as  professional  or  trade  publications.  The 
next  largest  group  are  those  affording  entertainment  and 
general  information.  This  class  includes  such  periodi- 
cals as  the  Atlantic,  Harpers,  Scribners,  Century  and 
Geographic.  The  smallest  category  is  the  religious  group. 

Approaching  the  distribution  from  the  point  of  view 
of  individual  periodicals,  it  appears  that  the  specified 
magazines  were  regularly  read  by  the  numbers  found  op- 
posite each  title.  With  the  four  or  five  exceptions  listed 
below,  only  those  with  one  hundred  or  more  readers  are 
included. 


Title 

Number 

Regularly  Reading 

Literary  Digest  

593 

(or  one  for 

every  2.5 

persons 

Atlantic  Monthly  

443 

“ “ 

” 

3.3 

American  Magazine  . . . . 

396 

“ “ 

“ 

3.7 

Geographic  

307 

4.8 

Saturday  Evening  Post. 

278 

5.3 

Good  Housekeeping  . . . . 

190 

“ « 

7.7 

Outlook  

139 

“ 

10. 

93 

ll  ll 

10. 

Congregationalist  

90 

li  ll 

>• 

16. 

World’s  Work  

89 

“ 

16. 

Christian  Century  

71 

“ 

21. 

New  Republic  

59 

ll  ll 

“ 

25. 

Emeritus  of  Berea  College  (honor 
enough  for  one  class!).  Its  dignity, 
its  usefulness,  its  vigor  are  all  typ- 
ified in  the  Class  Reunion  Officer, 
Charles  B.  Martin.  Most  of  the  read- 
ers of  this  paragraph  will  think  at 
once  that  the  calendar  is  in  error,  but 
the  fact  has  really  been  verified  for 
the  forthcoming  quinquennial. 

Portland,  Oregon,  is  several  thou- 
sand from:  Oberlin  by  rail,  but  mighty 
close  to  a loyal  alumnus  like  Harry 
M.  Cake  of  ’81:  and  a span  of  forty- 
five  years  is  no  time  at  all  to  Hal 
Bellows,  active  young  realtor  of  To- 
ledo. So  here’s  hazarding  the  guess 


Who’s  Whoand  What  at  the 
1926  Reunion 
By  Always  There 

When  the  Editor  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  considered  presenting  brief 
biographical  accounts  of  the  notable 
personages  in  the  classes  holding 
special  reunions  this  year,  he  was 
confronted  with  such  a lot  of  material 
that  it  was  instantly  apparent  that 
the  space  in  this  humble  publication 
was  not  sufficient  to  permit  that  kind 
of  a review  in  the  issues  of  the  Mag- 
azine before  Commencement.  The 


writer  has  been  assigned  the  ungra- 
cious task  of  summarizing  the  facts 
in  a bare  way  just  to  indicate  that 
any  who  fail  to  attend  this  year’s 
Commencement  festivities  will  miss 
seeing  a galaxy  of  alumni  stars  such 
as  may  not  be  seen  again  on  the 
Oberlin  campus  (until  at  least  an- 
other Commencement  season). 

The  class  returning  after  fifty  years 
never  fails  to  attract  respect  and  ad- 
miration. Recently  these  “Fifty  Year” 
classes  have  been  carrying  off  the  hon- 
ors for  attendance,  and  it  may  hap- 
pen this  year.  This  is  the  class  of 
William  Goodell  Frost,  President 
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that  ’81  will  have  "some  reunion” 
next  June. 

Let  me  raise  a hypothetical  ques 
tion:  What  would  be  the  subject  ot 

conversation  when  Harriet  Mason,  De- 
partment Editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer; 
Laurence  Doggett,  President  of  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College;  C. 
H.  Kirshner,  of  the  Bankers’  Mort- 
gage Company  of  Kansas  City;  Harry 
Sheldon,  pastor,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and 
Herbert  F.  Wilbur  of  Erie,  Pa.,  pa- 
tron of  boys’  clubs  and  many  other 
good  things — get  together,  with  the 
rest  of  their  loyal  ’86  classmates. 
Surely  they  will  have  a happy,  inter- 
esting time  together;  they  represent 
a wide  variety  of  interests. 

If  any  class  holding  a special  re- 
union thinks  it  is  going  to  have  a 
“walk-away”  in  the  Commencement 
competition,  let  them  remember  the 
class  of  ’91,  celebrating  its  thirty- 
fifth  reunion.  That  reunion  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  run  smoothly,  for  be 
it  remembered  that  in  this  class  is 
F.  W.  Gurney,  inventor  of  ball-bear- 
ings and  the  machinery  for  their 
manufacture.  He  ought  to  know  how 
to  reduce  friction  to  a minimum.  Of 
course,  this  class  will  make  a strong 
endeavor  to  be  becomingly  modest, 
with  the  Commencement  speaker  in 
their  midst,  who  is  said  to  have  an- 
nounced during  this  last  year  infor- 
mation which  may  lead  to  the  most 
outstanding  discoveries  of  our  times 
in  the  realm  of  Physical  research. 
Comparisons  are  impossible  in  a class 
like  ’91,  but  just  the  names  of  the 
two  McCords,  one  from  Africa  and 
the  other  from  Iowa,  George  Wilder 
of  China,  Mastiek  of  New  York, 
Miller  of  Chicago,  Siddall  of  Cleve- 
land, “Minnie  Beard”  Siddall  of 
Cleveland,  Frances  J.  Hosford  and 
Carrie  Memmott  Lawrence  of  Ober- 
lin,  would  be  justification  enough  for 
your  interest  in  this  Commencement. 

WHEN  YOU  COME  BACK 

When  you  come  back  to  Oberlin  in 
June,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  five 
M.D.’s  of  the  class  of  '96:  Chamber- 
lin, Cowley,  Cunningham,  Dorsett, 
and  Wood.  This  class,  we  suggest, 
should  open  up  a First  Aid  tent  on 
the  campus.  If  one  gets  into  legal 
difficulties  during  the  Commence- 
ment festivities,  there  are  lawyers, 
too,  in  this  class:  Lou  Fauver,  Ethel- 
bert  Grabill,  Asa  Hardy,  Theodore 
Remley,  E.  H.  Rhoades,  and  Curtis 
Waterman — to  name  only  a limited 
number  of  the  distinguished  ’96ers. 
So  far  as  publicity  is  concerned,  they 
will  surely  have  it,  for  Harry  Haskell 


of  the  Kansas  City  Star  is  one  of 
them  also. 

Five  years  ago  Oberlin  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  a recent  best  seller,  “A 
Nervous  Wreck,”  when  the  class  of 
1901  got  through  with  its  twentieth 
reunion.  What  this  class  will  do  next 
June  no  one  can  predict.  Most  of  the 
citizens  of  Oberlin,  in  anticipation, 
are  taking  out  extra  casualty  insur- 
ance. That  Bob  Brown,  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  is  a member  of  this  class 
is  no  assurance  of  law  and  order,  nor 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Birdseye  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  nor  Earl  Adams 
from  Connecticut.  There  are  still 
those  living  who  remember  the  aca- 
demic history  of  this  class,  and  while 
they  will  come  back  to  Commence- 
ment with  a certain  eagerness  be- 
cause it  is  1901’s  twenty-fifth  reunion, 
there  will  be  elements  of  apprehen- 
sion also. 

Do  you  remember  “ The  Two  He- 
roes of  Cathay,”  concerning  whom  an 
interesting  volume  was  written  twen- 
ty or  more  years  ago?  Well,  they 
graduated  in  1906, — H.  H.  K’ung  and 
C.  H.  Fei.  We  are  not  guaranteeing 
that  both  of  them  will  be  back  from 
China,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association,  whom  Fate 
placed  in  this  class,  will  certainly 
make  an  effort  to  signalize  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  ’06  in  some  ap- 
propriate way,  aided,  as  he  will  be, 
locally  by  Frances  E.  Carr,  Alfred 
Lothrop,  Ethel  Kitch  Yeaton,  Bertha 
Hart  and  Helen  Brand,  all  of  whom 
share  the  glory  and  the  notoriety  of 
this  class. 

The  anonymous  writer  of  this 
screed  stands  so  much  in  awe  of  the 
“younger  generation”  that  no  attempt 
is  going  to  be  made  to  characterize 
the  classes  of  ’ll,  ’16,  nor  ’21.  They 
will  be  here,  and  in  large  numbers, 
speaking  for  themselves,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  1926  Com- 
mencement. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  so  we 
say  at  the  end:  if  you  do  not  come 
back  to  the  Commencement  in  June, 
you  are  going  to  miss  something 
you  will  long  regret.  Commencement 
dates  are  June  11th  to  14th.  Put  it 
in  your  notebook  and  begin  to  plan 
for  it  now. 


Thomas  L.  Johnson, Trustee, 
Dies 

Thomas  Lynn  Johnson,  honored 
member  of  the  Cleveland  bar  and 
trustee  of  Oberlin  College,  died  at  his 
home  in  Oberlin,  March  31st.  He  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  returned  to  their 


home  only  two  days  before,  after  hav- 
ing spent  a number  of  weeks  in  New 
Orleans.  The  day  following  his  re- 
turn Mi-.  Johnson  had  an  attack  of 
neuralgia  of  the  heart  and  passed 
away  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Services  were  held  both  in  Ober- 
lin and  Cleveland,  Rev.  Nicholas  Van 
der  Pyl  of  the  United  church  offici- 
ating at  the  former  and  Dr.  Roy  M. 
Bowers,  of  the  Lakewood  Congregar 
tional  church,  at  the  latter.  Part  of 
the  service  at  the  Wade  Memorial 
chapel  was  the  reading  by  Dr.  Bowers 
of  the  article  written  by  Judge  Alex- 
ander Hadden  and  printed  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
describing  Mr.  Johnson,  Oberlin’s  new 
trustee. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a lover  of  rare 
books  and  art  objects.  His  collection 
of  books  was  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Rowfant  club  of  Cleveland, 
whose  members  are  bookmen,  artists, 
musicians  or  writers.  He  had  served 
on  numerous  boards  of  philanthropic 
and  charitable  institutions  in  that 
city.  In  Oberlin  he  was  interested  in 
community  and  college  affairs.  He 
■was  a trustee  of  the  United  Congrega- 
tional church  and  a loyal  supporter  of 
all  its  work.  He  was  elected  a trus- 
tee of  the  college  last  November.  He 
■was  made  a member  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  and  had  already  sat  with 
that  committee  in  a number  of  im- 
portant meetings.  His  legal  experi- 
ence and  as  trustee  of  large  estates, 
his  keen  mind  and  deep  interest  in 
Oberlin  were  the  basis  of  his  friends’ 
expectation  that  he  would  be  of  great 
helpfulness  to  the  college.  His  loss 
will  be  keenly  felt 

Mr.  Johnson  was  bom  at  Mingo, 
Ohio,  in  1855,  taught  school  at  Wood- 
stock,  Ohio,  then  studied  and  gradu- 
ated from  Boston  University  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1879.  He 
shortly  became  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Hutchins,  Campbell  and  Johnson, 
of  which  John  C.  Hutchins,  once  an 
Oberlin  student  and  participant  in  the 
Oberlin-Wellington  rescue  party  of 
slavery  days,  wras  the  senior  member. 
The  47  years  of  practice  in  Cleveland 
brought  him  to  the  front  ranks  of  his 
profession.  The  Cleveland  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Newton  D.  Baker  is 
president  and  Mr.  Johnson  a past 
president,  was  officially  represented 
at  the  funeral.  They  also  adopted 
resolutions  extolling  Mr.  Johnson’s 
service  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
city. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  a son,  Roy,  of 
New’  York  City  survive  Mr.  Johnson. 
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Miss  Florence  Fitch  spoke  to  the 
Central  Ohio  Branch  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  at 
Granville,  Ohio,  in  March.  While 
there  she  also  addressed  the  young 
women  of  Shepardson  College  at 
their  chapel  services.  Miss  Fitch  was 
at  Columbus  in  April  when  she  spoke 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
National  Committee  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. 

Miss  Josephine  Lueder,  Instructor 
in  Spanish,  spent  the  spring  recess 
with  her  family  in  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Morrison 
are  building  a house  of  hollow  tile, 
from  plans  brought  from  Paris,  on 
their  lot  at  Coconut  Grove,  Florida, 
where  they  intend  to  spend  about  half 
of  each  year. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Dr.  Susan  P.  Nichols  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Ferns  and  Ferner- 
ies at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History  in  March. 

Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager  has  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  work  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  He  will  prob- 
ably go  to  Italy  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Wager 
has  recovered  from  the  influenza. 
Professor  Jelliffe,  who  was  on  leave 
of  absence,  has  returned  and  is  car- 
ing for  Professor  Wager’s  classes. 

Miss  F.  Isabel  Wolcott  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Registrars  in 
Minneapolis,  April  12,  13  and  14, 

where  she  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser  will  go  to 
Europe  this  summer  with  a confer- 
ence of  fifty  university  and  college 
teachers  selected  by  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  international 
associations  and  cooperation. 

Dean  Edward  I.  Bosworth  gave  four 
addresses  at  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  in  March. 

Professor  F.  O.  Grover  gave  a lec- 
ture in  April  on  “Some  Theories  of 
the  Origin  of  Life”  in  the  series  of 
lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
science  department  of  the  college. 
On  April  19  he  spoke  before  the  Ober- 
lin  Exchange  club  on  “Developing  For- 
estry as  an  agriculture  rather  than 
mining  pursuit.” 

Professor  Cony  Sturgis,  who  had 


planned  to  go  to  Mexico,  during  the 
spring  vacation  was  forced  to  under- 
go an  operation  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in- 
stead. He  resumed  his  work  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  went  on  a 
concert  tour  in  the  south  during  the 
spring  vacation.  He  returned  by  way 
of  New  York  where  he  visited  his  son 
and  daughter.  His  itinerary  included 
Fiske  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga.,  Winter 
Park,  Florida,  and  Hampton  Institute, 
Virginia. 

Professor  Reber  Johnson  of  the  Con- 
servatory spent  the  spring  recess  with 
his  family  in  Chicago.  He  is  to  be  in 
Chicago  again  on  May  1st,  when  he 
gives  a recital  in  Kimball  Hall,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Musical  Guild  and 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett,  of 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  faculty,  is 
to  be  his  accompanist. 

Dean  Thomas  Graham  preached  at 
Lake  Erie  College  on  April  4,  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  April  11,  and  at 
Miami  University  on  April  18.  He 
gave  a series  of  four  lectures  on  “The 
Wholesome  Woman”  to  the  Tuesday 
Evening  club  of  the  Elyria  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  From  April  15  to  17,  he  conducted 
the  annual  Week  of  Prayer  services 
of  Hillsdale  College. 

Professors  Hubbard  and  Grover  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  Ohio  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Columbus  April 
9th. 

Associate  Professor  Lothrop  gave 
the  third  in  a series  of  popular  lec- 
tures on  scientific  subjects  offered  by 
the  department  of  Chemistry  this 
year.  The  subject,  “Vitamins,”  was 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  foodstuffs 
and  lantern  slides.  He  repeated  the 
lecture,  April  12,  before  the  high 
school  students  and  parents  in  Lorain. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  this  month 
gave  his  annual  course  of  lectures  to 
the  New  York  public  library  school 
and  to  the  Pratt  Institute  library 
school  at  Brooklyn.  On  this  trip  he 
had  dinner  with  the  former  Helen 
Hill,  ’25,  who  was  married  last  sum- 
mer to  Arthur  Carruthers. 

Oberlin  was  represented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  As- 
sociation, held  at  Columbus  April  1-3, 
by  eight  members  of  the  faculty: 
Professors  C.  W.  Savage,  W.  D. 
Cairns,  L.  D.  Hartson,  K.  L.  Cowdery, 
P.  S.  Peirce,  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison,  and 
Coach  MacEachron.  Professor  Sav- 


age read  a paper  on  athletics  and 
Professor  Hartson  on  Prognosis  of 
Academic  Ability  at  Oberlin.  Pro- 
fessor Newell  L.  Sims  presided  over 
the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  held  at  Columbus 
on  the  same  days. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  made  an 
address  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  basketball  teams  of  Norwalk  high 
school  at  their  annual  basketball  ban- 
quet, March  29.  On  April  16  he  spoke 
before  the  Association  of  Alumni  Sec- 
retaries in  annual  meeting  at  Colum- 
bus. 

Professor  L.  E.  Lord  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Classical  Association 
of  the  middle  west  and  south  at  Ur- 
bana,  111.,  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
of  March  28. 

Professor  J.  F.  Mack  will  give  the 
Commencement  address  at  Monticello 
Seminary,  Godfrey,  Illinois,  June  8. 
He  recently  spoke  before  a large  or- 
ganization of  men  at  Muncie,  Indiana. 
He  was  also  a speaker  at  the  memo- 
rial services  at  Hillsdale  College  for 
Mrs.  Mauck,  whose  husband  was  pres- 
ident of  Hillsdale  while  Mr.  Mack  was 
on  the  faculty  there. 


College  Inaugurals 

At  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Peoria,  Illinois,  March  12,  Fred- 
eric Rutherford  Hamilton  was  inaugu- 
rated president.  Professor  William  S. 
Bentley,  C-’83,  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music  at  Knox  College, 
represented  Oberlin. 

On  May  1 Professor  Frederic  B. 
Stiven,  C-’07,  Director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory at  the  University  of  Illinois,  will 
be  present  for  Oberlin  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
James  Millikan  University  at  Decatur, 
Illinois. 

When  Temple  University  at  Phila- 
delphia inaugurates  as  its  new  presi- 
dent, Charles  Ezra  Buery,  on  May  7, 
Oberlin  will  be  represented  by  How- 
ard J.  Strong,  '02,  Director  of  the 
Regional  Planning  Federation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Tri-State  District. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00,  is  to  attend,  in 
the  name  of  Oberlin,  the  inauguration, 
May  15,  of  Daniel  L.  March,  as  presi- 
dent of  Boston  University. 


In  a recruiting  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
four  Oberlin  men  are  quoted  on  “The 
Opportunities  of  the  Christian  Minis- 
try.” The  men  quoted  are  Carl  S. 
Patton,  ’88,  D.D.,  '08,  Irving  Maurer, 
D.D.,’25,  C.  Rexford  Raymond,  '95, 
D.B.,  ’00,  and  John  W.  Raliill,  ex-’ll. 
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Spring  Prospects 
By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 

Between  the  close  of  the  basket- 
ball season  and  the  start  of  the  out- 
door spring  sports  there  is  always 
that  inevtiable  period  in  both  college 
and  professional  athletics  when  things 
are  rather  slow  moving  and  dull. 
Oberlin  is  now  just  nearing  the  end 
of  that  period.  Before  discussing  the 
hopes  for  the  out-of-door  work,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  indoor  track  season. 

The  varsity  and  intra-mural  track 
work  in  Warner  gymnasium  consisted 
of  inter-house  and  inter-class  meets, 
one  varsity  meet  being  held  at  Woos- 
ter, which  the  crimson  and  gold  run- 
ners easily  won  62  to  42.  The  track 
work  and  enthusiasm  has,  however, 
been  exceptionally  strong,  a squad  of 
almost  a hundred  having  reported 
quite  consistently  throughout  the 
season  to  Coach  Lumley.  At  various 
times  several  of  the  men  have  come 
dangerously  near  to  more  than  one  of 
the  standing  college  records.  Book- 
amer  came  close  to  the  record  for  the 
440  set  by  Morrison,  ’10.  The  220 
record  of  27  seconds  flat  held  by 
Gorsuch,  ’23,  and  by  Boyd,  ’18,  has 
been  tied  on  four  occasions,  twice  by 
Engle  and  twice  by  Kydd  of  the 
classes  of  ’28  and  ’29  respectively. 
On  March  26,  Parsons,  the  1926  track 
captain,  broke  the  eleven-year-old  rec- 
ord in  the  two-mile  run  by  stepping 
off  the  distance  in  10  minutes,  18  4-5 
seconds,  thus  lowering  by  three  full 
seconds  the  old  record  set  by  Baker, 
’ll.  On  the  same  day  Poe  took  the 
pole  vault  at  10  feet  11%  inches,  two 
and  a quarter  inches  above  the  old 
record  set  by  Kensal  in  1922. 

Little  need  be  said  then  of  the 
prospects  for  the  outdoor  track 
season.  Six  letter  men  remain  as  a 
nucleus  from  last  year’s  team.  Among 
the  new  men  of  the  squad  are  several 
of  full  varsity  calibre.  As  yet  the 
squad  is  slightly  handicapped  in  some 
of  the  field  events  but  with  outdoor 
practice  something  may  turn  up  which 
will  fill  these  weak  spots.  The  out- 
look for  the  team  in  general  is  for 
a good  season  with  a fairly  balanced 
team.  The  outdoor  schedule  has  been 
revised  somewhat  and  now  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

April  17 — Ohio  Relays  at  Columbus. 

April  24 — Akron  U.  at  Oberlin. 

May  1 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

May  8 — Miami  U.  at  Oxford. 

May  15 — -Case  at  Oberlin. 

May  22 — Northern  Ohio  meet  at  Al- 
liance. 


May  28-29—0.  I.  A.  A.  meet  at  Ober- 
' lin. 

The  baseball  schedule  for  the 
season  lists  for  Coach  Throner’s  men 
a total  of  ten  games,  six  to  be  played 
at  Dill  field  and  the  others  to  be 
contested  at  Alliance,  Cleveland, 
Wooster,  and  Hiram.  The  squad  has 
been  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
weather,  which  has  necessitated  their 
remaining  within  the  walls  of  the 
gymnasium  for  their  practice.  The 
infield  this  year  is  mediocre,  a few  of 
the  men  are  good  but  none  are  ex- 
ceptional ball-players.  The  outfield 
will  be  about  the  same.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  be  noted  throughout  the 
conference  for  its  hitting.  The  pitch- 
ing staff  will  be  minus  the  services 
of  Weber,  the  best  in  the  box  last 
year.  Most  of  the  hurling  will  prob- 
ably rest  with  “Ken”  Adams,  captain 
of  the  nine  and  Weber’s  chief  rival 
last  year.  There  is,  however,  a good 
variety  of  men  out  for  both  the  hurl- 
ing and  receiving  positions  so  that 
Oberlin  should  be  fairly  strong  here. 
The  schedule: 

April  24 — Hiram  at  Oberlin. 

May  1 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance. 

May  6 — Reserve  at  Cleveland. 

May  8 — Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  14 — Akron  at  Oberlin  . 

May  15 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

May  19 — Hiram  at  Hiram. 

May  22 — Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

May  26 — Bowling  Green  at  Oberlin. 

June  12 — Alumni  at  Oberlin. 

Tennis  this  year  has  fully  as  bright 
an  outlook  as  track.  After  a highly 
successful  season  in  1925,  during 
which  which  four  meets  were  won, 
two  were  lost  and  one  was  tied,  the 
only  real  loss  to  the  team  comes 
through  the  graduation  of  Lysle  But- 
ler, who,  with  Crafts,  Tessenvitz,  and 
Vincent,  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
squad  last  year.  Smith  and  Part- 
tridge  will  also  be  missing,  but,  being 
alternates  on  the  squad,  their  places 
will  be  filled  with  little  trouble. 
Practically  all  hopes  for  the  replace- 
ment of  Butler  lie  in  Reischauer, 
freshman  flash  from  last  year.  The 
tennis  schedule  as  announced  for  this 
spring  includes  eight  contests,  as  well 
as  the  O.  I.  T.  A.  tournament.  Woos- 
ter, with  one  of  the  best  squads  in 
the  state  last  year,  was  tied  by  Ober- 
lin and  will  undoubtedly  trouble  the 
racquet  men  again.  Most  of  the  rest 
of  their  worries  will  likely  be  found  in 
the  representatives  of  Carnegie  Tech. 
The  tennis  schedule  is  complete  with 
one  exception.  May  15,  and  with  a 
possibility  that  a meet  may  he  sched- 
uled for  commencement  week. 


April  28— Heidelberg  at  Oberlin. 

May  1 — Wooster  at  Wooster. 

May  7 — Carnegie  Tech  at  Oberlin. 

May  13— Captol  U.  at  Oberlin. 

May  15 — Open. 

May  20 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance.. 

May  21 — Carnegie  Tech  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

May  22— Grove  City  at  Grove  City, 
Pa. 

May  25— Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

May  28  and  29 — Ohio  Intercollegiate 
‘ Tennis  Association  Tournament 
at  Cincinnati. 

Big  Six  at  Oberlin 

The  24th  annual  Ohio  Intercolleg- 
iate track  and  field  meet  will  be  held 
at  Oberlin  May  28-29.  The  meet  this 
year,  according  to  advance  dope, 
promises  to  be  an  exciting  one.  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Miami,  Denison,  Case,  and 
Cincinnati  all  have  strong  teams  and 
will  be  fighting  for  first  honors. 
Wooster,  Akron  and  Oberlin  are 
stronger  than  last  year  and  may  upset 
the  dope.  That  the  meet  will  be  fast 
is  assured. 

Six  of  the  ten  men  who  broke  rec- 
ords last  year  are  again  in  the  run- 
ning as  are  a number  of  the  point 
winners  of  the  last  contest. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  the  O.  I. 
A.  A.  track  meet  has  been  held  in 
Oberlin  the  local  authortiies  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  provide  adequate 
entertainment  for  the  visiting  teams 
and  not  least  of  all  in  giving  them 
stiff  competition.  Oberlin,  winning  the 
state  cross  country  championship  last 
fall  and  taking  a recent  indoor  meet 
from  Wooster,  indicates  that  she  must 
be  reckoned  with  at  the  Big  Six. 

The  quarter  mile  track  at  Athletic 
Field  is  being  reinforced  and  the 
straightaway  widened  so  as  to  care 
for  eight  sprinters  abreast. 


Coaches  Win 

“Nellie”  Metcalf,  '12,  A1  Wheeler, 
’22,  and  Harry  McPhee,  ’17,  all 
coaches  at  Iowa  State  College,  sur- 
prised the  undergraduates  of  that  in- 
stitution by  their  work  as  members 
of  a basketball  team  that  decisively 
trimmed  the  intramural  champions  in 
the  post-season  games.  Whether  it 
was  skill  or  scare  that  beat  the  young- 
sters is  not  stated. 


North  Professor  Street,  from  the 
end  of  the  brick  pavement  to  the  town 
line,  is  to  be  cindered  this  spring. 
This  should  enable  autoists  to  use 
the  Professor  Street  entrance  to  the 
athletic  field  and  relieve  the  usual 
congestion  at  the  Union  Street  en- 
trance. 
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H armonics 

By  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

Among  the  organizations  acting  as 
patrons  of  the  Cleveland  concert,  of 
the  St.  Olaf  Lutheran  choir  was  the 
Oberlin  Musical  Union.  We  will  long 
remember  the  superb  choral  effects 
that  this  group  of  student  singers 
produced.  More  than  one  has  wished 
that  we  might  have  an  Oberlin  choir 
that  could  rank  with  this  organization. 
We  probably  have  better  material  from 
which  to  choose  but  the  background  for 
such  a choir  seems  alien  to  the  pres- 
ent student  interests.  The  supreme 
interest  at  St.  Olaf  is  the  choir  and 
choral  singing.  It  requires  no  prophet 
— in  fact  it  needs  but  an  auditing  com- 
mittee, to  discover  that  such  is  not 
the  case  here.  There  is  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  the  Oberlin  Musical 
Union  has  had  hard  sledding  these 
past  few  years.  The  Union  on  May 
18  will  give  a concert  of  miscellaneous 
numbers,  many  unaccompanied.  Al- 
though there  are  those  who  feel  that 
the  whole  glamour  of  a May  “Festi- 
val” is  produced  by  means  of  a huge 
orchestra,  we  must  remember  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  orchestras  and  the 
apparent  unincreasing  interest  in 
choral  works  requiring  such  accom- 
paniment. It  seems  therefore  to  be 
a wise  move  to  cultivate  pure  choral 
singing  through  which  one  may  hear 
some  of  the  loveliest  beauties  that 
music  offers.  Better  come  and  hear 
the  Union  this  spring.  They  will  he 
assisted  by  Norman  Jolliff,  New  York 
baritone.  This  concert  may  be  the 
last  that  the  Union  will  present  under 
their  own  management,  for  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prudential  Committee 
and  the  Musical  Union  the  Conserva- 
tory has  appointed  a committee  to 
study  the  advisability  of  the  Conserva- 
tory taking  over  the  Musical  Union  as 
ohe  of  its  activities. 

Those  who  have  feared  that  the 
Conservatory  might  not  be  able  to 
retain  its  enviable  place  as  maintain- 
ing one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  larg- 
est organ  department  in  the  world  be- 
cause of  depreciation  of  practice 
equipment,  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  major  improvement  of  this 
summer  will  be  the  installation  of 
five  pipe  organs  for  practice.  And 
quite  probably  one  of  the  antiquated 
teaching  organs  will  be  replaced  by 
a thoroughly  modern  instrument.  All 
of  these  organs  will  be  taken  over 
into  the  new  organ  building  which 
must  come  soon. 


The  Cleveland  Symphony  concert 
on  April  13  was  the  fourth  orchestral 
program  of  the  Artist  Recital  season 
and  in  many  ways  was  the  climax. 
Indeed  what  could  be  more  thrilling 
and  filled  with  climaxes  than  a Wag- 
ner-Tchaikovsky  program.  After  a 
two-hour  concert  the  audience  clam- 
ored for  more  but  Mr.  Sokoloff  wisely 
denied  and  the  concert  ended  with  a 
curtain  speech. 

One  of  the  prettiest  stage  pictures 
we  have  had  in  recent  concert  seasons 
we  enjoyed  when  Cecilia  Hanson 
played  for  us  the  other  evening.  The 
effect  of  her  tone  and  interpretation 
at  least  was  not  marred  by  her  stage 
presence.  And  her  tone  was  such 
that  even  the  first  movement  of  the 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  did  not 
seem  to  be  fiat  without  the  orchestral 
setting.  It  was  a brilliant  recital. 

The  Cleveland  season  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  judging  from 
the  advance  sale  of  seats  at  the  Con- 
servatory office,  «will  be  well  attended 
by  Oberlinites. 


Women’s  Glee  Club  Broad- 
casts 

Although  the  Spring  tour  of  the 
Women’s  Glee  club  was  not  as  exten- 
sive as  some  of  the  trips  of  former 
years,  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant, 
if  not  the  most  pleasant,  ever  exepri- 
enced.  The  schedule  took  the  club 
into  Eastern  Ohio,  and  Western 


Pennsylvania.  Two  days  were  spent 
in  Pittsburgh,  where  the  club  gave 
its  concert  at  Allegheny  high  school, 
broadcasted  from  KDKA,  and  ap- 
peared in  a short  program  at  the 
Shrine  club  luncheon,  Hotel  William 
Penn.  Other  engagements  were  at 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  and  at  New  Brighton, 
Pa.,  where  the  club  performed  at  the 
high  school  and  furnished  music  at 
both  the  morning  and  evening  Sunday 
services  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

No  member  of  the  club  can  think  of 
this  tour  without  recalling  the  social 
hour  after  the  concert  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  special  trip  through  the  Heinz 
Company  and  the  auto  tour  around  the 
city,  the  private  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Snyder,  parents  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Snyder,  pianist  of  the  club, 
at  the  Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs,  a 
most  cordial  greeting  by  the  Shrine 
club,  the  good  mid-night  lunch  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hib- 
bins  at  Wellsville,  the  two  days  when 
the  club  was  in  charge  of  Misses 
Edith  and  Catherine  Reach  at  New 
Brighton,  and  the  thrilling  audience 
and  delightful  reception  at  Warren. 

Occupying  during  the  entire  time 
the  private  car  “Washington,”  the 
members  lived  through  a memorable 
week  and  returned  to  Oberlin  wishing 
that  such  a tour  would  never  end. 


The  Intercollegian  for  March  car- 
ries a picture  of  “The  Oberlin  Me- 
morial Arch”  on  its  cover. 


WOMEN’S  GLEE  CLUB 

Ruth  Church,  Elizabeth  Rugh,  Ruthana  Davis,  Grace  Good,  Helen  Hook 
Harriette  Sheldon,  Aria  Wallace,  Dorothy  Young,  Gwenn  Gilbert, 
Elizabeth  Snyder,  Elizabeth  Woodruff 
Ruth  Yoder,  Mary  Smith,  Harriet  McMahill,  Edna  Bowles,  Geraldine 
Smith,  Ruth  Grosz,  Helen  Hart 

Elizabeth  Hartman,  Virginia  Kiracofe,  Frances  Lausche,  Etha  Moore, 
Lucile  Cornelius,  Virginia  White 
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College  Receives  Notable 
Gift 

By  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman 

One  afternoon  early  in  the  winter, 
the  writer  came  across,  in  a Cleve- 
land bookstore,  a remarkable  collec- 
tion of  the  rare  folio  plates,  in  color, 
of  Audubon’s  "Birds  of  North  Amer- 
ica,” published  in  London  between 
the  years  1827-1838.  As  is  well-known 
to  booklovers  individual  plates  occas- 
ionally appear  in  the  auction  room 
and  the  second  hand  bookshops.  To 
find  such  a gathering  of  the  more  im- 
portant plates,  in  spotless  condition,  is 
a very  unusual  experience.  Inquiry  re- 
vealed that  this  material  was  the 
property  of  a well-known  Cleveland 
collector,  and  was  now  offered  for 
sale  through  the  local  dealer.  Here 
was  an  opportunity,  but  alas  college 
libraries  have  little  money  with  which 
to  acquire  such  expensive  treasures. 
That  evening,  however,  the  discovery 
was  mentioned  in  general  conversa- 
tion to  Judge  Madison  W.  Beacom, 
Oberlin  alumnus  and  connoisseur'. 
Judge  Beacom  became  enthusiastic. 
“Those  plates  should  go  to  Oberlin!” 
said  he.  We  agreed  with  equal  en- 
thusiasm, but  pointed  out  certain  ma- 
terial obstacles.  The  subject  was 
dropped  and  the  talk  drifted  into 
other  channels.  A few  days  later, 
however,  came  a letter  from  the 
Judge  saying  that  he  had  decided  to 
raise  a fund  for  the  purchase  of  the 
plates  among  Oberlin  alumni  and 
friends  in  Cleveland.  The  dealer,  act- 
ing as  agent  for  the  owner,  gladly  put 
a reserve  price  upon  the  collection, 
and  these  rare  and  beautiful  things, 
eagerly  sought  the  world  over  by 
those  who  know,  are  now  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Librarian  Root. 

There  are  sixty-nine  individual 
prints  and  four  duplicates,  all  of  the 
first  edition  and  all  in  pristine  beauty, 
with  untrimmed  margins,  26  by  39 
inches,  wholly  free  from  dust  and 
foxing. 

The  College  becomes  the  owner  of 
these  plates,  costing  between  $1,500  and 
$2,000  through  the  generosity  of  the  fol- 
lowing alumni,  trustees,  and  friends  re- 
siding in  Cleveland  and  Akron:  Judge 
George  S.  Addams,  Judge  M.  W.  Bea- 
com, Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Chamberlin,  Cleavelnnd  R. 
Cross,  Fred  H.  Gates,  Judge  Alexan- 
der Hadden,  Paul  Howland,  Homer 
H.  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Johnson,  Amos 
B.  McNairy,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Merriam, 
Edgar  Morgan,  Charles  Olds,  William 
I’.  Palmer,  Heaton  Pennington,  John 


L.  Severance,  George  B.  Siddall,  A.  B. 
Smythe,  Mark  L.  Thomsen;  and  An- 
drew H.  Noah  of  Akron. 

The  complete  collection  of  plates 
as  issued  in  1838  numbers  435,  and  is 
valued  at  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  dollars.  As  the  great  li- 
braries and  private  collections  have 
absorbed  practically  the  entire  first 
issue,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  se- 
cure anything  approaching  even  a 
fairly  thorough  representation  of  Au- 
dubon’s work.  The  present  collection, 
it  should  be  noted,  contains  a re- 
markable number  of  the  better  known 
and  most  desirable  prints,  including 
among  others  the  following:  White 
Headed  Eagle,  Great  American  Sea 
Eagle,  Great  Fish  Hawk,  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Black  Vulture,  Great  Horned 
Owl,  Raven,  Ruby-throated  Humming- 
bird, Columbia  Jay,  Canada  Jay,  Mock- 
ing Bird,  Carolina  Parrot,  Turtle 
Dove,  Snow  Bird,  Great  Auk,  Grouse, 
Heron,  Cormorant,  Ptarmigan,  and  a 
fine  series  of  Warblers. 

Judge  Beacom  and  the  donors  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  gift  may 
form  the  nucleus  of  what  may  event- 
ually become  a fairly  complete  series. 
It  is  suggested  that  alumni  who 
possess  single  plates  or  duplicates  may 
consider  presenting  them  to  the  Col- 
lege, or  may  send  gifts  of  money  to 
Professor  Root  to  be  used  in  pur- 
chasing additional  prints  when  occas- 
ion permits. 

Suitable  exhibition  frames  are  now 
being  made  and  the  plates  will  be 
placed  on  permanent  view  in  the 
lobby  of  the  college  library.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  subscribers 
to  the  original  edition  of  “The  Birds 
of  North  America”  included  King 
Charles  and  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 
President  Josiah  Quincy  of  Harvard, 
Daniel  Webster,  the  scientist  Cuvier, 
and  The  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  in  a body. 


Russian  and  English  Pro- 
grams 

The  spring  concert  of  the  Oberlin 
Musical  Union  is  definitely  appointed 
for  Tuesday  evening,  May  18th.  This 
date  falls  within  the  commencement 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 
This  season  the  Musical  Union  has 
enjoyed  the  record  of  having  probably 
the  largest  and  best  balanced  chorus 
in  its  long  history,  and  has  received 
significant  comment  for  its  perform- 
ance of  the  Messiah  in  Oberlin  last 
December  and  in  Cleveland  in  Jan- 
uary. 


Dr.  Andrews  is  the  conductor  of  the 
Musical  Union  and  has  selected  a 
program  of  Russian  and  English  com- 
positions, as  well  as  operatic  numbers. 
Such  a program  permits  the  director 
to  choose  chorus  numbers  which  are 
fortunate  for  their  beauty  and  also 
well  suited  to  the  chorus.  Mr.  Nor- 
man Jollif  of  New  York  City  will  be 
the  special  soloist.  He  is  a Bass- 
Baritone  of  unusual  calibre  and  ar- 
tistic ability  and  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent impression  on  his  former  ap- 
pearances in  Oberlin 


Made  a Director 

Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olm- 
stead  was  made  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
of  Alumni  Secretaries  at  their  annual 
meeting  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  April 
15-17  Ninety-one  colleges  were  rep- 
resented by  130  alumni  secretaries 
and  editors  at  these  meetings. 


Why  Sell  Birthright  for  a 
Puff  of  Smoke 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

One  paragraph  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine  rekindled  a 
wish  often  felt  before  that  Oberlin 
College  would  try  a public  debate 
upon  the  question,  “Resolved  that 
Smoking  cannot  be  justified  on 
rational  grounds.” 

Only  once  have  I ever  heard  any 
attempt  to  rationalize  the  habit. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago  two  young 
lawyers  in  a county  seat  of  Minnesota 
accepted  the  challenge  of  two  school 
ma’ams  to  a debate  on  this  question. 
If  the  lawyers’  reputation  had  rested 
on  that  debate,  no  client  would  ever 
have  trusted  a case  to  their  hands. 
Would  that  1 could  offer  a $50.00  prize 
to  the  student  who  would  put  up  the 
best  debate  on  each  side  of  this  same 
question  here  in  Oberlin! 

Though  an  old-timer,  I have  been 
willing  and  glad  to  see  most  of  the 
old  rules  done  away.  I was  even 
willing  to  see  the  rule  against  smok- 
ing removed  as  an  experiment  in  self- 
determination;  but  I am  disappointed 
with  the  result, — an  almost  wholesale 
surrender  to  an  irrational  habit  by  the 
one  class  of  people  who  are  supposed 
to  decide  questions  upon  their  real 
merits,  and  after  serious  cerebration, 
rather  than  to  act  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  biggest  crowd  is  always 
the  best  to  follow,  and  that  “what- 
ever is,  is  right.” 

If  we  should  set  aside  as  idle  chat- 
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ter  everything  that  scientists  have 
said  regarding  the  harmful  possibili- 
ties of  tobacco  to  one's  physical  and 
mental  being,  I would  still  feel  that 
no  person  anxious  to  reach  the  top  of 
his  own  ladder  can  afford  to  smoke. 

I am  prepared  to  grant  that  mil- 
lions of  fine  men  smoke;  that  many 
smokers  are  finer  than  some  non- 
smokers;  that  one  might  do  many 
worse  things  than  to  smoke;  yet  1 am 
convinced  that  no  habitual  smoker 
will  develop  as  fine  a personality  as 
he  might  develop  without  the  incubus 
of  such  a habit.  The  worst  possible 
blemish  in  an  otherwise  strong  and  at- 
tractive character  is  the  inability  to 
place  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
others  on  a par  with  our  own.  There 
is  something  about  smoking  that 
blunts  the  finer  sensibilities.  The 
privilege  of  a personal  indulgence  be- 
comes of  more  importance  than  any 
other  consideration.  This  effect  is 
unconscious,  but  actual. 

Smoke  is  puffed  into  the  face  of  a 
non-smoker  without  the  least  apology, 

- — because  the  idea  ceases  to  reach  the 
smoker’s  brain  that  it  could  be  un- 
pleasant. 

Half-burnt  cigars  and  cigarets  are 
left  wherever  personal  convenience 
dictates.  Ash  trays  and  reeking  cus- 
pidors must  be  always  within  the  sight 
of  those  who  loathe  as  well  as  those 
who  love  the  weed;  and  it  must  he 
someone’s  duty  to  empty  and  cleanse 
them, — but  why  worry?  Many  a 
smoker  burns  up  without  the  least 
compunction  dollars  -which  others 
have  earned  by  gruelling  toil, — but 
why  worry? 

It  used  to  be  said,  “All  the  things 
thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  he  com- 
pared to  wisdom,”  but  the  entire 
amount  spent  by  the  United  States  on 
all  its  elementary  and  high  schools  in 
1920  was  scarcely  half  the  sum  spent 
on  tobacco,  and  the  tobacco  is  con- 
stantly gaining  in  the  race  for  Amer- 
ica’s money. 

May  I pass  on  remarks  made  in 
my  hearing  by  two  other  Oberlin 
alumni  regarding  this  same  para- 
graph in  the  April  number.  A mem- 
ber of  ’86  said  that  though  young  peo- 
ple begin  to  smoke  in  conformity  to 
their  environment,  they  seldom  cease 
to  smoke  for  the  same  reason.  It  may 
be  true  that  compulsory  abstinence 
does  not  develop  character,  but  we  do 
not  on  this  account  expose  children 
to  evil  influences.  How  long  child- 
hood lasts  is  a question,  but  the 
actions  of  some  students  would  sug- 
gest their  need  of  protection  longer 
than  they  or  their  teachers  would 


think.  It  may  be  claimed  that  break- 
ing off  a bad  habit  is  excellent  dis- 
cipline for  the  development  of  char- 
acter, but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  tried 
very  often. 

A member  of  1898  said  that  the 
spirit  of  Oberlin  students  in  resent- 
ing any  limitations  of  their  liberty  to 
smoke  wherever  and  wherever  they 
wish  is  the  same  as  the  spirit  of  the 
bootlegger,  who  defies  the  laws  of  his 
country  which  interfere  with  his  per- 
sonal inclinations. 

Can  a person  see  opportunities  all 
around  him  to  help  a fellow  creature 
enjoy  some  of  life’s  big  blessings,  and 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  just  for 
a selfish  gratification,  deliberately 
burn  up  his  brother’s  chance, — and 
still  be  as  fine  a man  as  he  would  be 
if  he  denied  himself  for  another’s 
sake?  Does  any  Oberlin  student 
need  more  opportunities  than  he  al- 
ready has  to  sell  his  birthright  for  a 
puff  of  smoke? 

Lillie  Thompson  Teisborgh,  ’88. 


Exonerates  O.  S.  U, 

The  trustees’  committee,  appointed 
by  Governor  Donahey  of  Ohio,  to  in- 
vestigate charges  that  "red”  activi- 
ties and  excessive  drinking  were  com- 
mon among  faculty  and  students  at 
Ohio  State  University,  reported  that 
they  did  not  find  facts  to  prove  the 
charges.  The  investigation  followed 
the  arrest  of  an  instructor  for  having 
a still  and  intoxicating  liquors  in  his 
home. 

Oberlin  Alumni  Win  Carne- 
gie Scholarships 

Oberlin  is  honored  in  having  two  of 
its  alumni  chosen  to  receive  Carnegie 
scholarships  for  study  in  Art. 

The  winners  of  scholarships  are 
Miss  Laurine  Mack  of  the  class  of 
1925  and  Mr.  Howard  K.  Morse,  who 
graduated  in  1909.  Miss  Mack,  a 
daughter  of  Professor  Jesse  F.  Mack, 
’05,  is  curator  of  the  Oberlin  Art  Mu- 
seum. While  in  college  she  majored 
in  art  under  Professor  Clarence  Ward. 
Mr.  Morse  is  instructor  of  art  at  the 
Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  studied  at 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  after  leaving 
Oberlin,  having  had  but  one  course  in 
the  subject  at  Oberlin,  that  in  Art 
and  Architecture  with  Mrs.  A.  A.  F. 
Johnston. 

The  purpose  of  the  scholarships, 
which  range  from  $1,200  to  $2,000,  is 
to  train  people  for  the  promotion  of 
art  in  the  United  States.  Miss  Mack 


has  chosen  Radcliffe  as  the  place 
where  she  wishes  to  continue  her 
study,  with  a view  to  teaching  art 
later. 

The  development  of  the  depart- 
ments of  art  in  the  best  colleges  and 
universities  has  greatly  increased  the 
demand  for  competent  teachers  of  the 
subject. 

The  exact  ranking  of  the  winners 
from  among  the  hundreds  of  contest- 
ants is  not  known,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  Miss  Mack  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  judges  covering 
the  district  in  which  Oberlin  is  lo- 
cated and  also  of  the  judges  in  New 
York  who  finally  passed  on  those  se- 
lected by  the  district  judges.  This 
is  another  tribute  to  superior  work 
being  done  in  the  department  of  art 
at  Oberlin. 


New  Forum  Club 

A new  club  entitled,  “The  Oberlin 
Forum  Club,”  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized on  the  campus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  political,  economic 
and  social  questions  of  current  in- 
terest. 

Informal  group  discussion  to  help 
formulate  the  student’s  ideas  is  the 
main  object  of  the  club  and  this  is 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  reading  of 
papers  and  by  outside  speakers. 

The  club,  whose  membership  is  lim- 
ited to  fifty,  has  elected  the  following 
officers: 

President — Frank  deVyver,  ’26. 

Vice-President — Florence  Lewis,  26. 

Secretary — Jean  Roethe,  ’27. 

Treasurer — Edwin  Wilson,  ’27. 


Oberlin  High  State  Cham- 
pions 

Oberlin  High  School  is  State 
Champion  — Class  B — in  basketball. 
In  the  finals  at  Columbus,  the  last  of 
March,  she  triumphed  decisively  over 
last  year’s  champions  from  Miamis- 
burg,  by  a score  of  32  to  13.  Miamis- 
burg  felt  sure  she  was  to  repeat  her 
victory  of  last  year  over  Oberlin  and 
was  the  unquestioned  favorite  of  the 
3,000  audience.  When  the  first  half 
closed  with  Oberlin  in  the  lead  13  to 
10,  the  crowd  commenced  to  shift  its 
interest  and  before  the  game  was 
over,  it  was  heartily  back  of  the  Ober- 
lin quintet,  which  was  as  speedy  and 
clever  a team  as  ever  appeared  in 
these  championship  contests.  They 
were  credited  by  the  sports  writers 
with  being  superior  to  the  class  A 
champions. 
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Receive  Honors 

Thirty  members  of  the  senior  class, 
including  six  men  and  24  women  have 
been  elected  to  the  Oberlin  Chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  chapter  normally  chooses  from 
the  class  the  one-eightli  ranking  high- 
est in  scholarship,  but  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  by  a three-fourths  vote 
any  member  of  the  class  not  having 
sufficiently  high  standing.  Seniors 
who  have  not  taken  all  of  their  work 
in  Oberlin  (are  required  to  maintain  a 
distinctly  higher  grade  than  those 
who  have  had  all  four  years  here. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

Lydia  Anna  Baer. 

Elizabeth  Claydon  Bennett. 

Annie  Corbin. 

Mary  Josephine  Everett. 

Ruth  Emmalyn  Grosz. 

Louise  Adalyn  Harrington. 

Miriam  Pauline  Bauschildt. 

Jessie  Vay  Hoag. 

Lorraine  Elizabeth  Holcomb. 

Tzu  Huang. 

Sarah  Lucia  Keim. 

Samuel  Charles  Kendeigh. 

Tennie  Marie  Klotz. 

Maxine  Van  Arsdale  Lick. 

Janet  Eraser  MacLennan. 

Wadsworth  Lee  Miller. 

Alice  Margaret  Prescott. 

Laurence  Trumbull  Rogers. 

Elizabeth  Louisa  Rugh. 

Eva  Lee  Sackett. 

Minerva  Ruth  Selover. 

Norman  Riedinger  Shaw. 

Katharine  Sternberg. 

Helen  Marie  Templeton. 

Elinore  Marion  Thatcher. 

Helen  Maren  Thomsen. 

Paul  Merlin  Titus. 

Jennie  Streeter  Tucker. 

Charlotte  Irene  Tuttle. 

Alice  Isabel  Wright. 


Oberlin  Exchanges  with 
Western  Reserve 

Saturday,  April  19th,  the  Dramatic 
Club  of  Western  Reserve  University 
appeared  in  Finney  Chapel  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Dramatic  As- 
sociation, producing  Philip  Barry’s 
modern  three-act  comedy,  “You  and  I.” 
Saturday,  April  24th,  the  Oberlin  club 
will  give  a matinee  and  evening  per- 
formance at  Western  Reserve,  con- 
sisting of  a bill  of  three  modern  one- 
act  plays. 

Friday,  April  16th,  the  Oberlin  club 
traveled  to  Martins  Ferry  on  the 
Ohio-West  Virginia  line,  and  produced 
“The  Goose  Hangs  High,”  which  was 
played  in  Finney  Chapel  to  a capacity 
house  last  December. 


Hawaii  Books 

The  Alumni  Chapter  at  Hawaii  have 
set  their  fellow  chapters  a good  ex- 
ample by  the  gift  to  the  college  li- 
brary of  a number  of  books  on  Hawaii. 
More  are  to  follow,  together  probably 
with  maps  and  pictures.  A live  and 
loyal  chapter  is  this  group  of  alumni 
in  the  Islands. 


As  You  Like  It  at  Com- 
mencement 

The  Dramatic  Association  is  re- 
turning to  the  policy  of  ia  decade  ago 
and  will  produce  a Shakespearean 
comedy  at  Commencement. 

"As  You  Like  It”  will  be  given  in 
Finney  Chaped,  Wednesday,  June  9, 
and  Thursday,  June  10.  The  produc- 
tion will  involve  several  novel  fea- 
tures. The  stage  will  be  set  in 
realistic  manner  with  evergreens, 
ferns,  wild  flowers,  etc.,  in  place  of 
the  customary  canvas  flats  and  painted 


scenery.  Conventional  footlights  will 
give  way  to  indirect  lighting.  Twenty 
men  from  the  College  Glee  club,  under 
Mr.  Wirkler’s  direction,  will  be  the 
foresters,  singing  the  famous  Eliza- 
bethan songs  and  choruses  scattered 
throughout  the  play.  A special  or- 
chestra will  give  a prelude  of  Eliza- 
bethan music,  and  between  the  acts 
will  render  sixteenth  century  settings 
of  songs,  "catches”  and  "rounds”  se- 
lected from  the  Shakespearean  drama 
in  general. 

Since  “The  Tempest,”  given  in  1913, 
the  association  has  produced  modern 
drama,  including  Shaw,  Barrie,  Milne, 
Dunsany,  Yeats,  Synge,  etc.  The  re- 
turn to  Shakespeare  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 


Fairfield  at  Washington 

On  April  2,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynn  C. 
Fairfield,  ’07,  through  the  courtesy  of 
their  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton  M. 
Little,  were  at  home  to  the  Oberlin- 
ites  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  spite  of 
a number  of  conflicts  there  were  15 
present.  Mr.  Fairfield  spoke  briefly 
on  the  situation  in  China  and  the 
Oberlin  work  there  and  answered  a 
large  number  of  questions. 


Martin  Lectureship 

A self-constituted  committee  with 
Robert  Keep  Clark,  ex-’03,  as  chair- 
man and  Donald  M.  Love,  ’16,  as 
treasurer  is  attempting  to  raise  funds 
for  a Charles  Beebe  Martin  Lecture- 
ship. Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  the 
goal  sought  from  the  friends  and 
former  pupils  of  Professor  Martin, 
who  retired  last  year  after  49  years 
as  a member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty. 
The  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the 
fund  in  hand  by  the  1926  commence- 
ment when  Mr.  Martin  celebrates  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation 
from  Oberlin. 


New  Alumni  Chapter  at 
Columbus 

An  organization  of  Columbus  alumni 
into  a chapter  was  made  in  that  city 
April  16,  with  Mr.  Scott  F.  Coffin,  ’09, 
as  permanent  secretary.  This  took 
place  at  a luncheon  of  some  thirty 
Oberlin  alumni  held  at  the  faculty 
club  at  Ohio  State  University  with 
Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’10,  presiding.  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  Savage  and  Alumni 
Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead  were 
present  and  spoke. 


COMMENCEMENT  TEST 

Are  you  driving  your  car  to  Oberlin  for  Commencement  ? 
Have  you  an  Oberlin  Banner  to  let  people  know  where  you  belong? 

Have  you  a Class  Pennant,  which  will  be  on  your  car  when  you 
reach  Oberlin? 

Are  you  going  to  use  your  car  to  meet  trains  and  make  returning 
Alumni  feel  at  home? 

Are  you  going  to  say  “Hello”  to  every  “Old  Grad”  whom 
you  see? 

If  you  answer  all  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  then  you  are  a loyal  Oberlinite. 

Mary  Plumb  Millikan 
Laura  Shurtleff  Price 
Louis  E.  Hart 
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The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
of  Chicago 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago has  scored  another  triumph  in 
snaring  Mrs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman, 
'93,  on  her  way  from  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, to  Boston.  Sixty  were  present 
at  the  luncheon  at  the  Women’s  City 
Club  on  Saturday,  April  10th,  to  hear 
Mrs.  Bridgman  speak  on  “Mining 
South  Africa’s  Gold.”  In  less  than 
thirty  minutes  she  recounted  the  most 
outstanding  features  of  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  work  that  she  and  her 
husband  have  given  to  the  native 
gold  miners  of  South  Africa. 

By  brief  explanation,  anecdote,  or 
forcefully  drawn  picture,  she  touched 
upon  the  founding  of  the  native  Chris- 
tian cities  of  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
the  building  of  the  community  center 
with  its  recreational  equipment  and 
director  in  Johannesburg,  the  tempor- 
ary home  for  native  girls  who  come 
seeking  work  as  servants,  the  all-de- 
nominational Sunday  service,  the  mov- 
ing pictures  for  out-door  display,  es- 
pecially the  films  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  free  Clinics  with  the  little  Swiss 
doctor  who  gives  her  services  and 
wants  a hospital  where  she  can  oper- 
ate— all  these  passed  before  us  in 
rapid  succession.  And  finally,  came 
the  needs  of  the  Frederick  Brainerd 
Bridgman  Hospital,  in  memory  of  the 
man  with  the  far  vision  who  could  not 
live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  work. 
The  club  enthusiastically  voted  the 
meagre  contents  of  the  treasury  to  the 
Oberlin  ward  of  the  Bridgman  Hospi- 
tal, “together  with  such  other  funds 
as  may  be  secured.” 

Miss  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee,  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  May  8th  in  the 
same  jilace,  Miss  Ethel  C.  Hyde,  T4, 
who  has  spent  two  years  with  Dr.  Wil- 
fred Grenfell  in  Labrador,  speaker. 

The  Oberlin  alumni  in  the  city  are 
to  be  patrons  of  the  Reber  Johnson 
recital  to  be  given  in  Kimball  Hall 
May  first  and  will  sit  in  a group. 

Phila  Oberlinites 

At  Philadelphia,  April  5,  at  six- 
thirty,  forty  Oberlinites  gathered  for 
the  annual  dinner  at  the  Girard 
Crafts  club.  Music  during  the  dinner 
was  furnished  by  Mrs.  Eva  Stokey 
Evans,  C-’04-’08.  J.  Lloyd  Weather- 
wax,  ’12,  gave  an  account  of  the  radio- 
logical work  of  which  he  is  the  head 
in  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital. 
Mr.  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07,  spoke  on 


the  Oberlin  work  in  China  in  relation 
to  the  present  political  situation.  Mrs. 
Helen  Eimert  Stoertz,  ’21,  presided 
and  a number  of  Oberlin  songs  were 
sung  during  the  evening. 


Miss  Wright  Entertains 
Dayton  Chapter 

On  March  20,  Miss  Katherine 
Wright,  ’98,  entertained  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  Dayton  at  her 
home.  The  meeting  was  unusually  en- 
joyable and  profitable.  The  question, 
“Should  Engineering,  Home  Econom- 
ics, and  Business  Administration  be 
added  to  Oberlin’s  Curriculum”  was 
ably  debated  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Chez  and 
Attorney  Rissinger  of  Eaton,  who 
spoke  on  the  affirmative,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Wright  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Sei- 
bert, ’97,  on  the  negative.  After  a 
debate  the  question  was  put  to  a vote 
and  the  negative  won.  Mrs.  Jessie 
White  Seiberl,  ’97,  reported  on  her 
recent  visit  to  Oberlin.  A social  hour 
followed.  At  a previous  meeting  of 
the  Dayton  group,  Miss  Margaret  T. 
Grant,  ’21,  and  Miss  Bessie  Janes,  ’ll 
who  are  in  the  Public  Library,  gave 
talks  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  their  work. 


Travelers  Speak  at  Honolulu 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of 
Hawaii  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Westervelt  on  the  eve- 
ning of  March  18,  1926. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  Mr. 
Merle  Davis,  O.  C.,  ’99,  spending  a 
week  in  Honolulu  en  route  to  the 
Orient,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Channon, 
O.  C.,  ’87  and  ’86  respectively,  in  Hon- 
olulu for  a month  on  their  way  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Mrs.  Belle 
Baldwin  Betts,  O.  C.,  ’86,  and  her  two 
daughters  from  Los  Angeles,  who  are 
in  Honolulu  for  a visit. 

It  was  a happy  coincidence  that  Mrs. 
Betts  and  Mrs.  Channon,  classmates 
at  Oberlin,  met  there  for  the  first 
time  since  their  graduation. 

Mr.  Davis  spoke  of  the  “Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations”  which  is  a move- 
ment to  increase  brotherly  under- 
standing among  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  Pacific.  The  second  confer- 
ence of  this  organization  is  to  be  held 
in  Honolulu  in  the  summer  of  1927. 
It  is  in  preparation  for  this  confer- 
ence that  Mr.  Davis  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Orient. 

Mr.  Channon  spoke  of  religious  and 
educational  work  in  the  Philippines 
where  he  is  connected  with  Silliman 
Institute.  He  showed  the  vast  op- 


portunities for  work  there  and  the  in- 
adequate number  of  workers. 

Mr.  Norman  Smith  reported  for  a 
committee  which  had  been  previously 
appointed  to  consider  what  small  gift 
within  the  power  of  the  Association  to 
give,  might  be  given  to  Oberlin. 

He  said  that  the  committee  had  de- 
cided to  purchase  a number  of  the 
best  books  that  could  be  had  about 
Hawaii  or  with  scenes  laid  in  Hawaii, 
also  maps  of  Hawaii  and  a collection 
of  photographs  of  Hawaii  and  send 
them  to  the  College  Library. 

Those  who  enjoyed  this  pleasant 
evening  besides  the  guests  of  honor 
and  the  host  and  hostess  were:  Mrs. 
Frances  Stevens  Gulick,  ’75,  Mr. 
George  H.  DeKay,  ’90,  Mrs.  W.  I. 
Thomas,  Miss  Mildred  Yoder,  ’94,  Mr. 
R.  Q.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Clara  Ingalls 
Smith,  Mr.  G.  M.  Kinnear,  ’22,  Mr.  S. 
A.  Slater,  ’24,  Mr.  Norman  Smith,  ’25, 
Mrs.  Laura  Merrill  Andrews,  ’01,  Mr. 
Carl  B.  Andrews,  Miss  Mildred  Lamb, 
’23,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bonsey,  ’23,  Dr.  Henry 
Bicknell,  ’97,  and  Mrs.  Nina  Cooper 
Bicknell,  Mrs.  Narine  Barnum  Mills 
and  Mr.  E.  N.  Mills,  Mrs.  Kate  Wat- 
son Forbes,  ’94,  Mr.  W.  J.  Forbes,  and 
Miss  Hannah  Bonell. 


Women  Try  English  System 

The  Women’s  debate  teams  met 
with  the  women’s  teams  of  Wooster, 
April  15,  debates  being  held  in  Oberlin 
and  Wooster  simultaneously.  They 
debated  the  issue  of  capital  punish- 
ment. The  European  plan  of  no  ver- 
dict but  an  open  forum  immediately 
following  the  debate  was  tried  and 
found  very  satisfactory. 

The  debaters  talked  to  their  audi- 
ence rather  than  to  judges  and  the  au- 
dience in  turn  took  much  more  inter- 
est in  the  subject  and  asked  the  de- 
baters questions  and  discussed  the 
subject  with  them. 


Senior  Dinners 

Senior  men  hope  to  establish  the 
precedent  of  weekly  stag  dinners  in 
order  to  become  better  acquainted. 
They  held  their  first  dinner  April  15th 
and  are  to  continue  them  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss., 
has  four  Oberlinites  on  its  faculty: 
Annie  E.  Abell,  ex-’92,  has  been  teach- 
ing there  since  1906;  William  T. 
Holmes,  ’92,  who  is  president,  since 
1913;  Homer  T.  Larsen,  '22,  since 
1923;  and  Eleanor  M.  Larsen,  '24, 
since  1924. 
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Pre-Anniversary  News  of  ’86 

Compiled  by  H.  D.  Sheldon,  President 

Fortieth  Reunion  - Class  Headquarters  15  North  Professor  street.  Write  Mrs.  B.  V.  Childs,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for  reservations. 

More  news  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 


L.  Estelle  Appleton:  Head  Dep’t.  Edu- 

cation and  Psychology,  Oxford  (Ohio)  Col- 
lege for  Women.  In  7th  year,  four  sub- 
jects ten  to  twelve  hours  per  week: 
Teacher  Training.  At  Commencement  if 
possible. 

Isabel  Baldwin  Betts,  1401  S.  St.  An- 
drew Place,  Los  Ajigeles:  Writes  from 

Honolulu:  Home  in  May;  saw  Janet 
Reid  Feb.  22  at  Harry  Ford’s,  ’98:  to 
visit  Helen  Hoppin’s  eldest  daughter; 
“ with  abiding  affection  for  the  old  guard 
and  here’s  hopin’  for  June.”  We  hope 
to  sec  the  two  daughters  as  wc  did  years 
ago. 

Ethel  Race  Bishop,  533  S.  Orange  Park, 
Los  Angeles:  No  letter. 

E.  I.  Boswortli,  Europe:  “ With  you  at 
45th.”  His  daughter  accompanies  him. 

F.  W.  Burrows,  G04  W.  114th  St.,  New 

York  City:  No  letter. 

Benjamin  II.  Burtt,  Box  234,  Huron,  S. 
Dak.:  Youngest  son  enters  Oberlin  in 

September.  Oldest  son  and  daughter 
Oberlin  Conservatory  graduates.  Both 
live  in  Cleveland.  Former  leaves  studio 
in  July  to  be  Orpheus  Male  Chorus  ac- 
companist in  competition  in  Wales,  etc. 
Latter  homemaker.  One  married  son  in 
Texas.  Son  Abner  finishes  at  Harvard  in 
June.  He  and  two  Oberlin  graduates  may 
be  with  us  representing  their  parents.  On 
second  pastorate  at  Huron,  with  fine  new 
church  and  parsonage.  Ninth  year,  mak- 
ing it  sixteen  in  all.  The  Conservatory, 
through  Mrs.  Burtt,  has  evidently  con- 
tributed much  to  that  church  and  fam- 
ily. Picture  of  church  and  parsonage  for 
exhibit. 

Mary  Goldsbury  Channon:  Recently 

sailed  for  Manila  with  Mr.  Channon. 

Mary  Clark  Child,  160  North  Professor 
St.,  Oberlin:  Our  knowledge  of  their 

children  convinces  that  women  find  a 
great  career  in  the  home.  (A  number  of 
the  letters  have  drawn  from  me  this  ex- 
clamation.) The  youngest  daughter  grad- 
uates and  the  oldest  attends  ’21’s  anni- 
versary in  June.  Mrs.  Child  and  the  oth- 
ers of  the  Oberlin  contingent  and  Hattie 
Mason  are  shaping  local  plans. 

Alfred  V.  Churchill,  Hellyer  Art  Gal- 
lery, Northampton,  Mass.:  “Kindly 

greetings  and  happy  memories.”  Smith's 
College  Art  Department  has  five  pro- 
fessors and  five  assistants.  Professor 
Churchill  was  the  first  resident  pro- 
fessor. The  fine  buildings,  endowments 
and  wonderful  Art  Museum  (ranking  next 
to  Harvard  and  Princeton)  have  largely 
come  In  his  incumbency.  Their  son  is 
a business  man,  who  served  in  the  war 
and  brought  home  a splendid  daughter  of 
LaBelle  France.  “ The  granddaughter, 
Anne  Marie,”  says  Al,  “ is  one  of  the  love- 
liest God  ever  made.” 

C.  J.  Cole,  Readfleld,  Me.:  Ills  letter 

Is  a joy  to  read.  “ One  wife,  one  daugh- 
ter, two  Cadillacs,  a dog,  a cat,  and  a 
canary.”  Mrs.  Cole  and  daughter  in  Cali- 
fornia. Legal  adviser  to  his  town  as  to 
taxes  and  expenditures,  etc.;  Corporation 
Law.  “ I always  liked  ‘Baker’.”  We 
need  Charlie  in  June.  He  can  come. 
Write  him. 


Dr.  Lavinla  Davis,  309  Main  St., 
Oneida,  N.  Y.:  Vocation,  Medicine,  and 

avocation,  “Righteous,  unpopular  causes” 
—Temperance  and  suffrage.  Twenty-five 
years  Chairman  Suffrage  Committee  of 
New  York  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  still 
lecturer.  Strong  for  the  World  Court. 
Not  ready  for  her  “Nunc  Dimlttls”  until 
that,  and  Law  Enforcement  give  the  sign. 
Will  try  to  come  In  June. 

L.  L.  Doggett,  Pli.D.,  President  Spring- 
field  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  thirty  years: 
"Wish  I could  be  with  the  old  bunch.  Cer- 
tainly ’86  and  Oberlin  have  meant  every- 
thing to  me.”  Just  raised  $2,500,000.00, 
and  then  a serious  operation.  Well,  but  six 
months  in  Europe  to  recuperate  strength. 
“Fine  visit  with  Rex  a few  years  ago.” 
Beautiful  booklet  of  College  for  exhibit. 

E.  A.  Farrington,  305  Lexington  Road, 
El  Monte,  Cal.:  Teacher  and  walnut  or- 

chard owner.  Daughter  to  Armenia  for  a 
time  close  of  war;  son,  Medicine;  sees 
Mrs.  Betts  occasionally;  “Will  subscribe 
for  The  Alumni  Magazine”;  surprised  to 
learn  of  Baker’s  death  and  recalls  their 
famous  Senior  Debate,  when  ten  o’clock 
rule  was  fractured.  “ Our  class  motto, 
‘Allelois  Ophelimoi,’  is  more  precious  to 
me  today  and  its  clustered  memories  more 
hallowed.”  “ If  possible  I shall  be  there.” 

Ruth  Hall  Fish,  50  Prospect  St.,  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio:  No  letter. 

Mary  S.  Fish,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio:  No 
letter. 

Almira  S.  Freeman,  51  Walnut  St.,  Ever- 
ett, Mass.:  Teacher  of  English  Senior 

II.  S.  “ for  years.”  Hattie  Mason’s  1921 
visit  a red  letter  day.  School  will  pre- 
vent coming  to  Oberlin  but  will  send  a 
letter  and  is  subscribing  to  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. 

Will  B.  Gerrish,  Oberlin:  “We  will  do 

what  we  can  here.”  Hope  many  may 
come.  (I  met  Mrs.  Metcalf,  his  daughter, 
most  pleasantly  at  New  York-Oberlin 
gathering  and  we  talked  Commencement. 
II.  D.  S.). 

Grace  L.  Gibson,  219  Floyd  St.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio:  “ Been  pegging  away  teach- 

ing Latin  twenty-six  years.”  Hurrah  for 
’86;  I’ll  be  there.  A delightful  Christmas 
visit  with  Harriet  Mason.  Have  had 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  for  years.  Try 
to  get  Messrs.  Mackintosh,  Swezey,  et  al 
back.  (Those  we  have  not  seen  since 
1886.  Remember  the  IVY  Ode.  II.  D.  S.). 

Robert  A.  Harper,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City:  Sent  subscription 

to  Alumni  Magazine.  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
Thompson  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  and  I of  '86 
were  dinner  guests  of  the  Harpers  some 
months  since.  The  fine  roast  pork,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  were  of  his  own  raising  as 
Ills  avocation  is  his  New  Jersey  farm.  I 
have  learned  that  by  many  he  Is  held  to 
lie  the  world's  greatest  botanist  In  his 
field.  Ills  general  Interests  are  still,  as 
when  a student,  comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben.  F.  Hastings,  Grant, 
Nebr. : Hope  to  attend  Reunion.  Daugh- 

ter graduated  1925  and  a son  some  years 
ago.  “ We  believe  the  school  Is  better 
than  ever.”  Mr.  Hastings  Is  President  of 


The  Commercial  Bank  as  well  as  a law- 
yer. And  another  son  is  a junior  at 
Doane  and  recently  spoke  in  the  state 
oratorical  contest.  Also  asks  about  Sher- 
man Thompson. 

Carrie  Deming  Hopkins,  Denison  Uni- 
versity, Granville,  Ohio:  Mr.  Hopkins 

College  Treasurer.  Church  and  club 
work  helping  her  forget  a little  the  flight 
from  home  of  the  three  children  of  the 
years.  Ruth,  Public  Health  Work,  Co- 
lumbus; Deming,  one  son,  Chicago  Edi- 
son El.;  Robert,  6 ft.  4,  Western  Reserve 
Medical  College.  May  divide  her  time 
between  Oberlin  and  Denison  Commence- 
ments. Has  Alumni  Magazine. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Hull,  Locke,  N.  Y.:  Rex- 

ford  tells  of  happy  talks  with  her  and 
our  dear  Walter  In  the  last  days,  when 
he  himself  was  seriously  ill.  We  all  re- 
call Walter  and  the  others  who  have 
"gone  before”  with  most  sincere  affection 
and  respect.  Immortality  means  some- 
thing. 

Janet  Baldwin  Jeffries,  625  St.  Law- 
rence Ave.,  Janesville,  Wis. : No  letter. 

Louise  Brice  Jones,  1832  Elm  St., 
Youngstown,  Ohio:  No  letter,  but  Louie 

Brice  has  never  failed  us  and  surely  will 
be  with  us. 

Mary  B.  Kinsman,  Kinsman,  Ohio:  No 

letter.  But  Ardie  Barker  Lincoln  met 
her  in  St.  Cloud,  Fla.,  where  she  was 
planning  to  remain  a year.  She  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  the  adopted 
daughter,  who  was  with  us  in  1921.  We 
shall  miss  Mary  Kinsman  and  cannot 
give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  her  in  June. 

Chas.  H.  Kirshner,  president  of  the 
Bankers’  Mortgage  Company  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  Oberlin  alumni— Robert,  who  is  mar- 
ried and  In  business  in  Arkansas,  and 
Charlotte,  Mrs.  Grant  Brown,  of  Geneva, 
111.  George  is  married  and  In  business 
In  Kansas  City.  The  youngest,  Charles 
H.  (Bud)  is  a senior  in  the  Kansas  State 
University.  Charles  Sr.  has  three  grand- 
children. 

Corinne  Miller  Kriebel,  202  Seminary 
St.,  Pennsburg,  Pa.:  No  letter. 

Lora  Sorter  Larash,  7626  North  Ash- 
land Ave.,  Chicago,  111.:  Since  middle  of 

January  Illness  in  her  home,  with  du- 
ties, “ so  much  heavier  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Larash,”  have  somewhat  dimmed 
the  long  cherished  purpose  to  attend 
Commencement.  The  sympathy  of  the 
class  is  deep  and  I feel  it  must  bring 
her  to  us  if  it  should  become  at  all  pos- 
sible. Doubtless  our  letters  will  go  to 
her  as  we  of  old  made  our  way  to  her 
dear  mother’s  home  for  our  class  gath- 
erings. 

Ardella  Barker  Lincoln,  It.  F.  D.  4, 
Box  31,  Wellington,  Ohio:  The  death  of 

a sister  and  brother  and  her  own  seri- 
ous illness  made  necessary  a trip  to 
Florida,  where  she  met  Miss  Kinsman. 
As  she  wrote  she  was  starting  for  Minne- 
sota. The  memory  of  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  Class  Reunions 
abides. 

R.  8.  McIntosh,  830  Sixth  Ave.,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  Ia.:  A trip  to  Cleveland  Sep- 
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’06 

’SI 
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’S6  ■ 

’16 

’91 

’21 

’96 

’25 

’01 

Your  friends  will  be  looking 
for  you. 


Calendar 

MAY 

1— International  Night 

Baseball,  Mt.  Union  at  Alliance 
Tennis,  Wooster  at  Wooster 
Tracis,  Reserve  at  Oberlin 
4— Viola  (l'Amore— Recital,  Professor 
Kessler 

6— Baseball,  Western  Reserve  at 
Cleveland 

T— Tennis,  Carnegie  Tech  at  Oberlin 
8 — Junior  Prom 

Dual  Track  Meet,  Miami  at  Oxford 
Baseball,  Wooster  at  Oberlin 
11— Science  Lecture,  Professor  Grover, 
Men’s  Building 

13 —  Patterson  Contest  in  Public  Speak- 

ing, Chapel 

Tennis,  Capitol  U.  at  Oberlin 

14—  Baseball,  Akron  at  Oberlin 

15—  Track  Meet,  Case  at  Oberlin 
Baseball,  Wooster  at  Wooster 

16—  School  of  Theology  Baccalaureate 

Service. 

17—  Women's  Inter-Society  Banquet 

18—  Spring  Concert,  Musical  Union 
10— School  of  Theology  Commence- 
ment 

Baseball,  Hiram  at  Hiram 

20—  Tennis,  Mt.  Union  at  Alliance 

21—  Tennis,  Carnegie  Tech  at  Pitts- 

burgh 

22—  Meet— Mt.  Union,  Western  Re- 

serve, Oberlin,  Wooster,  at  Woos- 
ter 

Baseball,  Western  Reserve  at 
Oberlin 

Tennis,  Grove  City  at  Grove  City 

25—  Tennis,  Wooster  at  Oberlin 

26—  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  Presi- 

dent Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarth- 
more 

Baseball,  Bowling  Green  at  Oberlin 

28—  Big  Six  Meet  in  Oberlin— Prelim- 
InurleB 

29—  Big  Six  Meet  In  Oberlin— Finals 
Tennis,  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Tourna- 
ment at  Cincinnati 

30—  Memorial  Day 

31—  Celebration  of  Memorial  Day 


tember  9-12  Is  all  the  “junketing”  we  can 
have  this  year.  The  letter  is  full  of  the 
'SG  spirit.  Still,  as  for  last  fifteen  years, 
selling  dried  and  canned  fruits,  corn, 
peas  and  nuts  to  wholesale  grocers.  But 
has  developed  a grapefruit  and  orange 
grove  near  Palm  Beach,  to  which  he  will 
soon  retire.  Plays  18  holes  In  about  90, 
and  feels  it— a little.  Last  July  married 
again  and  knows  once  more  a happy  home 
life.  “ Yours  lovingly  to  all.”  Better 
write  him,  you  who  have  mentioned  him 
in  your  letters. 

J.  L.  McKee,  227  Ottawa  Ave.  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. : The  family— wife, 

sister,  two  boys  of  ten  and  eleven,— soon 
moves  from  the  old  McKee  home,  where 
he  was  born,  to  their  new  one,  505  Glad- 
stone Ave.  He  has  tripled  the  assets 
of  The  Valley  City  Building  & Loan  As- 
sociation, of  which  he  is  secretary,  in 
last  few  years.  The  summer  is  spent  at 
The  Cottage,  over  Lake  Michigan.  He 
promises  pictures  of  new  home  and  fam- 
ily and  is  “ trying  to  persuade  himself  to 
come  in  June.”  (Go  to  his  assistance,  I 
have  been  asked  to  “ get  Lang  there.” 

II.  D.  S.). 

Jennie  Latham  McRoberts,  Oberlin, 
Ohio:  She  writes  that  they  will  be  look- 

ing forward  to  seeing  ’86  in  good  health 
and  In  good  numbers.  She  hopes  the 
girls  and  their  husbands  and  children 
may  be  there  to  see  how  great  we  have 
become  without  growing  old.  “ Here  is 
my  hope  for  a wonderful  gathering  of 
the  Clans.” 

Rev.  Charles  Manchester,  Defiance  Col- 
lege, Ohio:  His  Pastorates,  Presidency 

and  Professorships,  as  those  of  others  of 
the  class  mean  perhaps  more  than  we 
dream  and  his  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  all  successful  in  fields  of  high 
endeavor  are  carrying  on  the  tradition. 
So  is  it  with  all  our  ’SG  children. 

Harriet  Mason,  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland: 
“ She  has  negotiated  with  Mrs.  Child 
and  Mr.  Gerrish  for  151  North  Professor 
St.  as  ’86  headquarters.  She  will  send 
full  information.  “ Write  to  Mrs.  Child 
of  your  plans  is  her  request.” 

A.  A.  Moll,  6502  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago, 

III. :  No  letter. 

Harriet  Brewster  Noyce:  R.  F.  D.  4, 

Crete,  Neb.:  Our  Hattie  Brewster  of  ’SG 

can  write  of  husband,  six  fine  sons  and 
one  daughter  and  two  grandsons.  Two 
sons  are  successful  ministers.  Three 
daughters-in-law  and  one  son-in-law,  all 
college  peopl.e  The  seven  splendid  pic- 
tures enclosed  will  make  you  glad.  The 
Noyce  family  reunion  will  prevent  pres- 
ence at  Oberlin. 

Janet  Reid,  Marvista,  Cal.,  Box  31: 
Resigned  end  of  1924  after  35  years  Chi- 
cago schools.  Six  months  in  Europe; 
visited  Canadian  cities  on  return;  is 
spending  year  in  Los  Angeles;  perma- 
nent home,  probably  Chicago.  Plans  to 
attend  Reunion. 

Forest  F.  Parker,  120  Irving  St.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio:  “ I am  going  to  make  every 

effort  to  attend  the  Class  Reunion.  I 
have  seen  none  of  the  classmates.” 

Helen  Iloppln  Renton,  care  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Crane,  Kenton,  Ohio:  Spending  the 

remainder  of  the  year  In  Europe.  Deeply 
pleased  that  Emperor  of  Japan  should 
grant  500  yen  each  to  the  Misses  Bald- 
win of  Kusaie  and  Miss  Iloppln  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  to  “ Develop  yourself 
entirely  in  your  work  still  more.”  Join 
Mrs.  Betts  in  writing  her  at  Naples. 


Rev.  George  W.  Rexford,  Malvern, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. : “If  I do  not  get 

to  the  Reunion  I send  Bon  Voyage  for  the 
rest  of  the  trip  to  those  who  are  still 
dear  to  my  soul.”  Certainly  Rex  must 
be  there  with  the  splendid  wife  he  re- 
cently found  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He 
has  left  the  historic  Southampton  Church, 
which  loved  him  so  well,  and  is  now  pas- 
tor of  the  Community  Church  of  Mal- 
vern. In  the  West,  In  Florida,  in  Illi- 

nois, on  Long  Island,  he  has  been  the 
same  strong,  fine  influence — true  to 

Oberlin. 

Martha  Farrington  Rice,  803  Mechanic 
St.,  Emporia,  Kan.:  Planning  to  come 

back  after  twenty  years’  absence.  Mr. 
Rice  closing  twenty  years’  pastorate.  He 
has  been  police  judge  sixteen  years  of 
the  time.  Home  will  continue  to  be  in 
Emporia.  “ This  should  be  a very  sa- 
cred reunion  for  it  is  probably  the  last 
that  many  of  us  will  ever  attend.” 

Mrs.  N.  Stone  Scott  (Bena  Brown)  of 
’84  Lit.,  who  originally  belonged  to  ’86, 
writes,  “ ’SG  need  not  think  she  -will  cele- 
brate her  40th  anniversary  without  my 
help.” 

H.  D.  Sheldon,  1226  Ocean  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.:  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  happy  in  be- 

ing near  May  Ellis  Nichols  and  L.  L.  S. 
people;  is  quite  a club  woman  and  I learn 
a lot  while  she  prepares  her  papers.  She 
is  as  thorough  as  ever.  Margaret  is  now 
Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Manning  at  Cornell  and 
Alan  is  in  Denver,  the  husband  of  his 
’17  classmate,  Bessie  Barnard.  Wyman 
was  here  yesterday.  Will  tell  you  more 
when  I see  you  at  Oberlin. 

Rev.  P.  W.  Sinks,  8 Cambridge  Court, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Attendance  as  wit- 
ness in  U.  S.  Court  in  Florida  may  in- 
terfere with  Oberlin  Commencement.  “ I 
would  like  so  much  to  attend.”  Just  pub- 
lishing book  on  “ The  Doctrine  of  the 
New  and  Old  Time  Notions.”  He  built 
the  southernmost  religious  edifice  of  the 
U.  S.  at  Key  West. 

E.  B.  Stiles,  Manchester,  Iowa:  Glad 

of  our  plans  and  coming.  A niece,  O.  C. 
’26,  whose  parents,  two  grandparents  and 
five  or  six  uncles  and  aunts  are  gradu- 
ates. “ I shall  miss  Hull.”  He  has  writ- 
ten Swezey.  Stiles  is  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  District 
Court.  (We  must  see  Mrs.  Stiles  also. 
H.  D.  S.). 

Adelaide  Battles  Straight,  3752  Rose 
Court,  San  Diego,  Cal.:  Thinks  she  may 

come  and  bring  foster  son,  Raymond,  who 
enters  College  In  1928.  Wishes  western 
contingent  might  travel  together. 

Ernest  D.  Swezey,  S10  Academy  St., 
Sumner,  Wash.:  No  letter.  Both  Stiles 

and  Anna  Woodruff  Weage  write  of  vis- 
its to  Swezey  and  several  requests  for 
his  presence  have  come. 

Sherman  Thompson,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Urbana, 
Ohio:  No  letter.  A number  say  they 

want  to  see  “ Sherm  Thompson.” 

Wm.  L,  Thomson,  care  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
Congregational  House,  Boston:  His  let- 

ter will  be  one  of  the  treats.  If  the  sail- 
ing for  Mt.  Sllinda  holds  off  he  will  be 
with  us.  Yellow  Taxi  put  him  In  Chi- 
cago hospital  for  24  days.  Visiting  Rock- 
efeller Institute  to  learn  more  about 
Hookworm  and  Malaria,  and  Atlanta  and 
Tuskegee  to  study  educational  progress. 
Eager  to  get  back  to  Africa,  but  yearns 
to  be  with  old  class  once  more. 

Nettle  Smith  Van  Gorder,  111  High 
St.,  Albion,  Midi.:  “Shall  come.”  Su- 
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perintendent  of  the  Wolf  Lake  High 
School  and  teacher  of  Latin.  Daughter, 
Pauline,  Oberlin  ’23.  Speaks  of  the  re- 
union with  “Mary  Clark”  that  year. 

Anna  Woodruff  Weage,  4330  11th  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.:  After  telling  of  the 

three  daughters  and  one  son— all  grad- 
uates of  Washington  University,  and  their 
interest  and  attainments  in  music  us  an 
avocation,  their  marriage,  etc.,  she  says: 
*•  Their  coming  and  going  have  been  the 
great  events  of  our  lives.”  Louie  Brice 
visited  her  last  summer.  Ruth,  the  wife 
of  Chas.  Bayles,  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  will 
share  his  llfteen  months’  traveling  fel- 
lowship in  Europe. 

H.  F.  Wilbor,  Box  344,  Erie,  Pa.: 
“ Think  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to 
make  this  reunion  the  biggest  ever. 


’77-*80— Margaret  W.  Leitch  died  in 
Claremont,  Calif.,  February  2.  She  was 
a missionary  in  Ceylon  for  ten  jrears, 
helped  in  famine  relief  in  India,  and  cam- 
paigned against  opium  in  China. 

’SO— Susie  Kendall  Blanchard,  wife  of 
Frederick  M.  Blanchard,  ’93,  died  March 
5 at  her  home  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

C.  ex-’84 — Carrie  Coleman  Hill  and  her 
husband  have  been  spending  the  winter 
in  Cuba. 

*85—  Mrs.  Nellie  Canon  Bliven  and 
daughter,  Ann.  of  450  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City,  are  on  a trip  around  the 
world  on  the  steamship,  Franconia,  which 
left  New  York  January  14th  and  returns 
the  last  of  May.  They  report  fine  weather 
and  a wonderful  time. 

’S7 — David  A.  Lambright,  for  many 
years  with  the  Clark  Teachers’  Agency 
of  Chicago,  has  recently  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Western  Teachers’  Ex- 
change. Peoples  Gas  Building,  122  S. 
Michigan  Avenue,  where  he  is  glad  to 
meet  or  hear  from  Oberlin  graduates. 

’88— The  Chicago  Tribune  contains  the 
notice  that  “ The  Three  Fates,"  a play 
by  Minnie  Wilson  Hickok,  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  Chicago  College 
Club’s  play  writing  contest.  Mrs.  Hickok 
is  a landscape  artist  of  note  in  Chicago. 

’89—  Maynard  M.  Metcalf  has  been  elect- 
ed secretary  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Re- 
search In  Educational  Institutions  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred upon  Promotion  of  Research.  lie 
has  recently  made  addresses  about  South 
America  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Botan- 
ical Club  and  the  Arundell  Club. 

91— Jarvis  A.  Strong,  Oberlin  represen- 
tative for  the  Travelers’  Insurance  Com- 
pany, stood  first  in  a recent  contest 
among  the  three  hundred  agents  in  the 
Cleveland  district,  having  written  the 
most  accident  insurance  In  the  three 
months'  period.  Last  year,  in  a single 
month,  he  wrote  $100,000  life  and  $1,000,- 
000  tornado  Insurance. 

'93— South  Church,  Brocton,  Mass.,  re- 
cently tendered  a reception  to  the  new 
parish  foreign  missionary,  Mrs.  Clara  D. 
Brldgeman,  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

'93 — Dr.  George  W.  Ilinman  for  a number 
years  has  had  <»m« at  San  Francisco 
as  western  promotional  secretary  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  With 
fi»e  reorganization  under  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  this 


Count  on  me  for  anything  that  I can  do. 
There  are  three  who  have  never  attend- 
ed a reunion.  They  are:  McKee,  McIn- 

tosh and  Sherman  Thompson.  I think  we 
ought  to  make  a special  effort  to  get 
them  this  time.”  (I  saw  Sherm  there 
one  year  and  have  met  McIntosh  and  vis- 
ited McKee — but  I second  Wllbor’s  mo- 
tion. H.  D.  S.). 

Benson  N.  Wyman,  Lenox,  Mass.:  Pas- 

tor of  historic  Berkshire  Church  (1769) 
and  near  President  Fairchild’s  birth- 
place. National  Council  guest  of  Mrs. 
Betts  in  Los  Angeles.  Pleasant  visit 
with  Farrington  at  same  time.  Like  Mc- 
Kee, married  late,  having  also  two  young 
sons  aged  seven  and  nine.  Wants  to  at- 
tend Reunion,  and  a few  letters  will  bring 
him  and  his  family. 


office  has  been  discontinued  and  Dr.  Hin- 
man  has  been  asked  to  take  up  survey  and 
research  work  and  publicity  concerning  Ori- 
entals and  Mexicans  in  the  United  States. 
He  will  also  make  a study  of  our  inter- 
national relations  with  China,  Japan  and 
Mexico  as  affected  by  our  attitudes 
toward  their  nationals  in  this  country. 
His  mail  address  for  the  present  will  be 
GOG  Spreckles  Building,  Los  Angeles,  or 
421  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco. 

’94— Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  attorney  for 
the  American  Anti-Saloon  League,  is 
writing  a series  of  articles  on  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  prohibition  movement, 
which  culminated  in  the  ISth  amendment. 
These  articles  are  appearing  in  the  Cleve- 
land riain  Dealer,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

’96 — Robert  H.  Cowley  of  Berea.,  Ivy., 
with  Dr.  William  H.  Park  of  New  York 
City,  has  developed  a serum,  which  will 
prevent  complications  and  resultant  deaths 
from  measles,  and  shorten  the  course  of 
the  disease  from  twelve  to  about  five 
days. 

’97— Genevieve  Davis  Olds  writes  about 
the  work  for  children  at  Okayama,  Japan, 
in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  March. 

’98— The  women  members  of  this  class 
living  in  Oberlin  had  dinner  together  in 
April  with  Mrs.  Horace  Iviracofe  of  Hunt- 
ington,  Ind.,  ns  their  guest. 

'99— Katharine  R.  Moore,  formerly  of 
Penn  Yann,  N.  Y.,  is  now  principal  of 
the  high  school  in  Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

’99— The  Czechoslovak  Church  at  Du- 
quesne,  Pa.,  Rev.  Andrew  Gavlik,  pastor, 
has  just  finished  a new  house  of  worship 
to  cost  about  $25,000.  The  first  service 
was  hold  March  21. 

’00—  Frances  Banta  reports  an  interest- 
ing trip  to  Iceland,  Norway  and  Sweden 
on  one  of  the  Raymond-Whiteomb  Mid- 
Night-Sun  Cruises.  After  that  she  went 
to  France  and  then  flew  from  there  to 
London  and  spent  a month  or  more  tour- 
ing the  British  Isles.  She  is  now  back 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’00— Howard  L.  Edgerton  of  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  died  March  30  of  apoplexy  follow- 
ing an  operation.  He  had  been  promi- 
nent in  church  and  business  circles  for 
many  years. 

’00— Barodel  Gould,  Mt.  Holyoke,  ’25, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gould 
(Harriet  Bates),  was  married  December 
2!),  1925,  to  Ellis  J.  Waller,  Princeton  ’19, 
at  Ivewanee,  111. 

’01— Claude  II.  Birdseye  gave  a lecture  at 


Mission  Memorial  Hall  in  Honolulu  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Association  of  Hawaii  and  the  Engineer- 
ing Association  of  Hawaii.  Colonel  Birds- 
eye described  the  trip  he  made  by  boat 
down  the  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
in  1923  and  showed  the  pictures  taken  on 
that  expedition.  A large  audience  re- 
sponded and  received  the  lecture  enthu- 
siastically. 

Ex-’03— Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge, 
psychologist  for  the  Women’s  Protective 
Association  in  Cleveland,  is  the  author  of 
an  article  in  the  January  American  Mer- 
cury entitled  “ The  People  of  Moronia.” 
Her  picture  and  a review  of  the  book, 
“ Other  People’s  Daughters,”  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

’04— Wilhelmina  Callander  and  her 
mother  have  been  spending  the  winter 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

’OG— The  Colombo,  Ceylon,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
of  which  Faith  Parmelee  is  General  Sec- 
retary, is  raising  Rupees  150,000  ($50,000) 
for  a new  1T.  W.  Hostel  for  girls. 

’OG— T.  Stanley  Skinner  is  Dean  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo.  In  recognition  of  the 
standard  of  work  and  the  growth  of  the 
department  of  music  there,  a beautiful 
$100,000  building  of  brick  and  stone  in 
English  collegiate  architecture  of  the 
Tudor  period  is  just  being  completed. 

’OG— Mary  Uline,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  missionary  work  for  the  last  ten 
years,  has  been  called  to  New  York  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  to  Mrs.  Franklin 
Warner  of  the  Commission  on  Missions. 

’06 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack  (Lucy 
Hopkins),  after  three  months’  travel  in 
India,  are  now  in  Jerusalem,  pointed 
toward  home.  They  expect  to  arrive  at 
their  home,  339  Tecumseh  Avenue,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  the  first  week  in  May. 
This  trip  has  been  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Slack’s  position  as  General  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  India,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt.  Mrs.  Slack  will  bring  with 
her  a variety  of  articles  of  her  own  se- 
lection to  be  sold  by  the  Mt.  Vernon 
Oberlin  women  for  their  group  pledge. 
Mrs.  John  C.  Boyers,  15  Oneida  Avenue, 
Mt.  Vernon,  will  be  glad  to  answer  in- 
quiries and  send  out  goods  on  approval. 

'07— Wynn  C.  Fairfield  supplied  the 
pulpit  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Congregational 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  which 
he  is  the  missionary  pastor,  on  Palm 
and  Easter  Sundays.  He  preached  in 
Amherst,  Mass.,  on  April  11  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  John  A. 
Hawley,  ’95,  is  pastor. 

’07,  T.  ’09— Augustus  C.  Hacke,  super- 
intendent of  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Service  for  North  Dakota,  was 
in  Oberlin  the  first  week  in  April  inter- 
viewing candidates  for  the  Home  Mission 
field. 

T.  ’07— The  Missionary  Herald  for 
March  has  an  editorial  tribute  to  the  late 
Watts  O.  Pye,  with  pictures  illustrating 
his  work  in  China. 

’08— Horace  H.  Nye  has  become  trust 
executive  of  the  Elyria  Savings  & Trust 
Com  pa  n.v. 

’ll— Edith  S.  Gray  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the 
author  of  a report  put  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  dealing  with  Indus- 
trial Accidents  to  Employed  Minors  in 
Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey. 

’ll— Doris  Stevens,  vice-president  of  the 
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DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 
13  West  College  St. 
Oberlin 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office,  2 Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res. 
433-W. 


L.  H.  TRUFANT,  M.D. 
15  South  Main  St. 
Oberlin 

Telephone  583-K 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
THE  OBERLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo. 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


National  Woman’s  Party,  is  one  of  th’e 
three  women  who  have  been  appointed 
advisors  to  the  woman's  bureau  of  the 
United  States  department  of  labor. 

’ll— Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Hollo  well  are 
taking  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  Ellis 
Chandler  Hollowell  Arrived  at  their  house 
on  February  28,  1926.  Mr.  Hollowell  Is 
in  the  English  department  at  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  University  Place, 
Nebr. 

Ex-’ll— Helen  B.  Todd,  M.D.,  writes 
that  she  is  keeping  busy  trying  to  care 
for  all  the  minor  and  major  ailments, 
real  and  imaginary,  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  over  seventeen  hundred  college  girls 
at  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Dr.  Todd  graduated  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  In  1914,  and  has 
since  that  time  been  engaged  in  medical 
work,  six  years  of  the  time  in  college 
work. 

’12— Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Stanley  Grant 
(Fannie  Folger)  have  moved  from  1136 
Washington  Street  to  139  Buskhill  Street, 
Easton,  Pa. 

’13 — Walter  E.  Obert,  who  has  been 
studying  piano  in  Berlin,  Germany,  the 
past  year,  gave  his  first  recital  there 
March  24,  and  others  in  April,  after  a 
trip  through  the  Rhine  country  and 
Switzerland. 

’13— Carroll  M.  Roberts  has  become  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Sutherland  & 
Dwyer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  been  associated  with  the  firm  since 
his  graduation  from  Columbia  University 
Law  School  in  1916  and  of  recent  years 
has  represented  them  in  the  bulk  of  their 
court  work.  He  served  as  first  lieutenant 
in  the  air  service  during  the  war  and 
since  his  return  to  Rochester  has  been 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  Post. 
Pie  is  a member  of  the  Rochester  Bar  As- 
sociation, Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Uni- 
versity Club,  Locust  Hill  Country  Club, 
Elks,  and  Rochester  Chapter  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association.  His  residence  is  at  5 
Dover  Park,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

’13— W.  Harry  Mack,  after  three  years 
as  instructor  in  English  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  graduate  student  in 
English,  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  at  Grinnell  College. 

’13,  ’15— Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  McIntosh 
(Austa  McKitrick)  and  daughter,  Ann 
Elizabeth,  arrived  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  Jan- 
uary 26th.  Their  address  Is  Box  40,  Bang- 
kok, Siam. 

>15 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett 
Bridgeland  (Maida  Piper)  on  March  29.  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Jean,  at  Rockford,  III. 
Their  home  address  is  Winnebago,  111. 

’13,  T.  ’16— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Philip  D. 
Dutton  (Helen  Wiley,  ’17)  and  throe 
children,  of  the  American  Board  Mission, 
Talkuhslen,  Shansi,  China,  are  returning 
on  furlough  early  in  July.  They  expect 
to  make  their  home  in  Oberlin  while  on 
furlough. 

’10--Rosslene  Arnold  Is  busy  writing  a 
dissertation  on  The  Interrelation  of 
Lymph  and  Blood  for  a Ph.D.  degree  In 


GIBSON’S 

Where  you  and  I eat  in 
Oberlin 


Physiological  Chemistry  at  Yale.  She 
hopes  to  receive  the  degree  in  June.  She 
has  just  been  elected  to  the  Sigma  XI 
at  Yale. 

'36— Marguerite  Heeman  Newman  is 
acting  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  at  State 
College,  Pa.  The  local  membership  is 
about  seventy-five.  She  Is  also  president 
of  the  St.  Margaret’s  Guild  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

T6—  Charlotte  Belknap  Reynolds  is  to 
be  in  the  States  on  leave  from  work  in 
China  and  hopes  to  be  in  Oberlin  in  June. 

'16 — Caroline  Marsh,  who  is  in  charge 
of  a Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Japan,  is  planning  to 
be  present  for  Commencement. 

'16 — Edward  F.  Bosworth  is  now  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at 
Grinnell,  Iowa.  He  came  from  a pastor- 
ate at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

'17— Robert  Catton  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church 
at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  He  has  been  the 
assistant  minister  at  the  Plymouth  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Minneapolis  for  the 
last  two  and  a half  years.  Before  that, 
he  was  in  charge  of  a pastorate  at  Wal- 
worth, Wis. 

’17— Eugene  H.  Evans,  M.D.,  writes  as 
follows:  “At  last  I am  where  I wanted 

to  be  when  in  1915  I decided  that  ‘ God 
willing,  I would  be  a foreign  missionary.’ 
At  Oberlin  I heard  very  little  about  India. 
Everybody,  myself  included,  who  consid- 
ered the  ‘ foreign  field,’  wanted  to  go  to 
China.  But  India  is  where  I was  sent 
and  I am  finding  it  a wonderful  country 
as  well  as  a very  needy  one.  Yengurla 
is  a seaport  whose  population  approxi- 
mates 2600  and  is  situated  225  miles 
south  of  Bombay.  It  is  a center  of  con- 
servative Brahminism,  where  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion and  where  progress  is  slow.  This 
being  the  case,  medical  work  has  Its  big 
opportunity  in  breaking  down  prejudice 
and  introducing  Christianity  to  the  peo- 
ple in  a form  which  they  can  readily  see 
and  understand.  Just  now  we,  Mrs. 
Evans  and  I,  are  wrestling  with  the 
language.” 

’3  7— Ethel  A.  Kennedy,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  working  as  Physio-Therapy 
Aid  at  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  just  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fitzsimmons  General  Hos- 
pital, Denver,  Colo. 

'17— Ralph  H.  Claggett,  a senior  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  at  Oberlin, 
has  accepted  a call  to  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Sandusky. 

Ex-’18 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  Leonard  (Katherine  Cotner)  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  a son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  are 
living  at  3332  Sturtevaut  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

’19— Donald  IT.  McGill,  who  is  connect- 
ed with  the  Rochester  American  Opera 
Company,  spent  the  month  of  January 
with  that  company  In  Canada.  On  De- 
cember 9th  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Agnes  Cox  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 

Attorneys-at-Lavv 
1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 
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’19— LaMoille  V.  Pugh,  In  a recent  let- 
ter, writes  that  she  lias  been  111  for  most 
of  the  past  year.  Her  condition  is  very 
much  Improved,  however,  and  she  hopes, 
after  a few  months,  to  resume  her  work. 
Her  address  Is  P.  O.  Box  158,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

C.  ’20— Mildred  Harter  Davis  recently 
appeared  on  a musical  program  in  Hong 
Kong.  China.  Her  rendition  of  several 
songs  received  most  favorable  comment 
In  the  ITong  Kong  Telegraph,  and  the 
statement  that  she  Is  a valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  musical  life  of  the  Colony. 

Ex-’20— Dorothy  Roberts  Tait  and  Ma- 
rlon Cobb  Sheldon,  who  have  been  living 
as  near  neighbors  In  Bronxvllle,  N.  Y., 
have  uow  built  English  cottages  side  by 
side  on  Scarsdale  Road.  Crestwood.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Tait  Is  the  realtor  who  generously 
offered  to  the  Mt.  Vernon  Unit  to  apply 
to  the  Endowment  and  Building  Fund,  the 
full  amount  of  his  commission,  in  case 
an  Oberlin  person,  applying  to  him  as 
such,  purchased  from  him  a house  or  a 
flat  for  residential  purposes.  Mr.  Tait’s 
office  Is  72  Pondfleld  Road,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 


’21— Andrew  M.  Keep,  who  received  his 
J.D.  degree  at  the  University  of  Michi- 

gan Law  School  in  1925,  is  now  associated 
in  law  with  the  Hon.  D.  J.  Nye,  32  Cen- 
tury Building,  Elyria,  O. 

’21— Jessie  Hill  was  married  to  Tarver 

A.  Kitchens  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Febru- 
ary G.  Mrs.  Kitchens  will  continue  the 
rest  of  the  year  as  Director  of  Retail 

Selling  at  the  Atlanta  Opportunity  School. 
Their  apartment  Is  at  295  East  Fourth 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  they  will  be 
glad  to  see  anybody  from  Oberlin. 

Ex-’21 — Born,  March  6,  to  Frank  and 
Nellie  Eoff  Barden,  ex-’15,  a daughter, 
Frances  Mabel,  at  their  residence  in  Mt. 
Vernon.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Barden  has  been 

studying  Wagnerian  operatic  roles  in 
New  York  City  the  past  winter.  He 
sailed  with  his  family,  April  14,  on  the 
S.  S.  George  Washington  for  further 
study  in  Germany. 

2l~Grace  Vining,  missionary  at  Udu- 
vil,  Ceylon,  is  the  author  of  “ New  York 
and  Ceylon  Commune  Together,”  which 
appears  in  the  April  Missionary  Herald. 

Bucien  H.  Warner,  who  receives 
his  Ph.D.  in  Psychology  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  June,  has  been  called  to  New 
York  University  to  do  laboratory  work  in 
Animal  Psychology  or  Experimental  Zo<51- 
ogy  and  is  to  have  a laboratory  built  for 
hini,  according  to  his  own  plans,  on  top 
of  the  University’s  tallest  building  In 
Washington  Square,  New  York. 

illiam  H.  Ilinman  was  married 
In  Toronto.  Canada,  to  Frances  Searle 
'vhite,  in  April.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HInman 
will  make  their  home  at  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y., 
"here  Mr.  Ilinman  has  bought  a shoe 
store. 


-1— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Bartlett  (Theresa  Nuckols.  ’22),  a son, 
Robert  Merrill,  Jr.,  March  5.  1920,  at 
• king.  China.  Mr.  Bartlett  Is  professor 
or  English  Literature  and  Western  Phi- 
osophy  in  Peking  University.  Their  ad- 
ress  is  Yenchlng  Ta  Hsueh,  Peking, 


-i  Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
>v.  Adams,  on  March  18,  a son,  1 
an.  The  address  of  the  Adams 
enton.  Texas,  where  Mr.  Adams  is 
tant  Professor  of  Piano  and  Cour 


point  at  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts, 
the  Texas  State  College  for  Women. 

’21 — Andrew  W.  Loy  is  in  the  Senior 
class  at  Western  Reserve  Medical  School, 
lie  recently  took  the  competitive  examin- 
ations for  appointment  to  interneships  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
was  one  of  the  thirty-seven  successful 
out  of  two  hundred.  He  will  be  com- 
missioned Lieutenant  (Junior  Grade)  upon 
graduation  from  the  Medical  School  in 
June. 

’21— Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Gerald  R.  Kinnear  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Honolulu  to 
Katharine  Adams,  senior  at  Pomona  Col- 
lege, Claremont,  Calif.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  In  Ciilifornia  June  15. 

’21— Ruth  Dawson  Is  teaching  English 
and  Journalism  at  Central  High  School, 
Akron,  Ohio.  In  connection  with  the 
journalism  she  Is  faculty  adviser  of  the 
school  paper.  Three  articles  by  her  ap- 
peared in  the  “ Ohio  High  School 
Teacher.”  Her  address  is  59  S.  College 
Street. 

’22 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutler  Bol- 
lard (Charlene  Quale)  on  March  23,  a son, 
Charles.  Their  address  Is  32  Reed  Ave- 
nue, Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

C.  ’22— Huddle  Johnson  was  on  the  pro- 
gram with  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  the  Masonic  Auditorium,  Cleve- 
land, March  29.  The  Plain  Dealer  next 
morning  expressed  surprise  that  the 
“Suite  Fantastique”  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra by  Ernest  Schelling  was  not 
played  more  often.  Both  the  piece  and 
the  playing  of  Miss  Johnson  received  the 
highest  praise.  The  article  said  in  part: 
“It  is  a gay,  spontaneous,  cleverly  devised 
and  brilliant  work,  with  an  extremely  ef- 
fective piano  part.  This  was  played  with 
scintillating  verve  by  Huddie  Johnson,  a 
performer  as  little  known  hereabouts, 
until  yesterday,  as  the  music  she  ren- 
dered. Miss  Johnson  has  fleet  and  ac- 
curate fingers,  considerable  power,  a 
round  and  pliant  touch,  and  abundant 
spirit.  There  was  no  small  touch  of  bra- 
vura in  her  performance,  and  she  played 
with  the  certainty  and  poise  of  a veteran. 
And  In  Palmgren’s  ‘ Swan,’  which  she 
gives  as  an  added  number,  she  revealed 
real  loveliness  of  tone,  and  clear  percep- 
tion of  musical  values.  Her  success  was 
complete.” 

’22— Rebecca  Burgner  expects  to  arrive 
home  in  Oberlin  the  14th  of  June  to  at- 
tend the  wedding  of  her  sister  on  the 
10th.  She  will  return  to  Honolulu  in  the 
fall  to  continue  her  teachng. 

’22— Catherine  Stebbins  Is  with  Hitch- 


cock «fe  Company,  a Chicago  bond  house. 

C.  ex-’22 — Minerva  Kent  Jander,  twenty- 
four  years  old,  died,  February  11,  of  tu- 
berculosis, at  her  home  In  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  Her  husband,  Henry  Jander,  and 
their  three-year-old  son,  Kent,  together 
with  her  parents,  live  at  255  Nuber  Ave- 
nue, Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

’23— W.  Edwin  Bonsey  was  married 
April  5,  in  Honolulu,  to  Hannah  Bonell. 

‘23— Hazel  Vidlnghoff  Is  In  the  Chicago 
office  of  Henri,  Hurst  and  McDonald,  an 
advertising  agency. 

*23— Dorothy  Gould  Is  a family  visitor 
for  the  United  Charities,  Haymarket  Dis- 
trict, Chicago.  She  lives  at  Chicago  Com- 
mons, where  part  of  her  service  is  the 
conducting  of  evening  gymnasium  classes 
for  girls.  Her  address  Is  955  Grand 
Avenue. 

’23— Helen  Estabrook  Is  accountant  for 
the  Sunlight  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Warren,  Ohio. 

’23— Jean  Kallenberg  is  in  the  office 
of  Jane  B.  Smith  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago, manufacturers  of  Jane-Anne  Salad 
Dressing. 

’23— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  H. 
Horton,  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  March  30,  a 
son,  Howard  Julien  Horton.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton is  instructor  in  voice  and  composition 
at  the  Sprague  School  of  Music  In  Dayton. 

’23— Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Keye  (Clara  Hall),  a son,  John  Dudley, 
Jr.,  on  March  11th.  The  address  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Keye  Is  3054  Jackdaw  Street, 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

’23 — Ruby  Harrison  was  married  to  Mr. 
Carroll  Bartlett  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  on 
December  29,  1925.  They  are  making 

their  home  at  Riverside  Apartments, 
Painesville.  Mrs.  Bartlett  is  supervisor 
of  Art  in  the  public  schools. 

'24 — Miriam  Paschall  is  case  worker 
and  secretary  to  the  superintendent  at 
Sleighton  Farm,  Darling  P.  O.,  Pa. 

’24— Ernest  F.  Slessinger  is  physical 
director  in  the  high  school  at  Switch- 
back,  W.  Va. 

’24 — Timothy  Mar  is  doing  research 
work  in  political  science  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. He  expects  to  be  there  at  least 
three  years.  Ills*  address  Is  27  Mecklen- 
burgh  Square,  London  W.  C.  1. 

24—  Iliroshi  Ohga  Is  in  London,  where 
he  looks'  after  the  Japanese  and  Italian 
trade  of  a large  manufacturing  house. 
His  address  is  35  Grove  Park  Gardens, 
Cheswick,  London  W.  4. 

’24 — Theodore  Erikson  is  in  the  trust 
department  of  the  Farmers’  Loan  and 
Trust  Company,  22  William  Street,  New 
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Does  Your 
Hat  Fit? 

In  college  you  wore  the 
going  style  of  hat,  dented 
and  pulled  according  to 
your  era. 

And  then,  perhaps,  you 
went  into  business  on  the 
same  principle,  for  there 
are  also  distinct  fashions 
in  businesses  for  college 
men. 

You  have  recovered  from 
the  college  hat.  How  about 
your  job?  Does  it  fit  you — 
is  it  suitable  to  your  char- 
acter, your  purposes,  your 
pocketbook,  your  idea  of 
a life  which  is  worth  living? 
Many  college  men  are  wise 
enough  to  change  their 
jobs  when  they  realize  the 
importance  of  personal 
suitability. 

And  many  of  those  men 
have  gone  into  life  insur- 
ance, and  in  a short  time 
have  found  places  on  the 
lists  of  high-ranking  insur- 
ance producers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  a 
satisfactory  hat. 

You  can  obtain  complete  infor- 
mation, confidentially,  and  with 
no  obligation,  by  calling  on  one 
of  our  Qeneral  Agents  or  by  writ - 
ing  to  the  “ Inquiry  Bureau”, 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  197  Claren- 
don St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


or  Boston,  Massachusetts 


AStrono  Company,  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

zx  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


York  City.  His  home  address  Is  952 
First  Avenue,  New  York. 

’24— George  ITnrding  and  Dean  Hart 
are  in  the  medical  school,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  may  be  addressed  at 
3000  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

24 — Frances  E.  De  Lano  is  how  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Campbell  and  is  living  seven  miles 
south  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Her  address 
is  R.  F.  D.  No.  G. 

24 — Tliurber  D.  Catton,  who  has  been 
with  the  Cleveland  Press,  Is  now  a re- 
porter on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

’24— Ovid  Bain,  whose  address  is  22  W. 
Austin  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  is  with  the 
Roy  Manufacuring  Company  of  that  city. 
He  is  identified  with  the  creation  depart- 
ment. whose  function  is  to  develop  new 
styles  and  displays  in  jewelers’  supplies 
and  artistic  display  units. 

Ex-’24 — Elizabeth  Brown,  after  a year 
of  practical  nursing,  is  now  tutor  and 
nurse,  and  expects  to  sail  to  Paris  shortly, 
where  she  hopes  to  get  a grasp  of  French 
and  a degree  in  music  and  literature  from 
the  Sorbonne.  Her  home  address  is  15 
West  Chestnut  Street,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

’24— Margaret  E.  Adams  is  teaching  in 
high  school  at  Charleston,  111.  Her  ad- 
dress is  1008  Monroe  Street. 

’24 — Mary  Augustine  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  Physical  Education  at  Illinois 
College.  Jacksonville,  111.  Her  “outside 
activity”  is  a class  for  business  and  pro- 
fessional women,  ages  twenty-five  to 
sixty -five. 

’24— Katherine  Burgner,  who  has  been 
teaching  English  at  the  Mid-Pacific  In- 
stitute at  Honolulu,  is  engaged  to  Frank 
L.  Huntley,  who  has  been  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  AVashington, 
St.  Louis,  AIo.  The  wedding  is  planned 
for  the  16th  of  June  in  Oberlin. 

’24— “Interests  Studied  Quantitatively” 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Ruth  M. 
Hubbard  in  the  January-February  num- 
ber of  The  Journal  of  Personnel  Re- 
search. This  is  based  on  the  research  she 
did  in  connection  with  her  thesis,  “ Eval- 
uation of  Quantitative  Methods  of  Meas- 
uring Interests,”  in  preparation  for  her 
A.M.  degree  received  last  year  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Miss  Hubbard 
Is  continuing  as  an  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  Psychology  at  Minnesota  and 
is  working  toward  her  doctor’s  degree. 

*24 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Far- 
rall,  on  February  27,  a son,  Clayton  Greig. 
Air.  and  Airs.  Farrall  are  living  at  3 
Chauncey  Street,  Cambridge,  Alass. 

’24-— The  thesis  of  Horace  Child  for  his 
recent  degree  of  A.AI.  at  the  University 
of  California  has  been  published  by  the 
press  of  that  university.  It  Is  “ Studies 
on  the  Ingestion  of  Leucocytes,  and  on 
Alitosis  in  Endamoeba  Glngivalis,”  and 
was  prepared  in  collaboration  with  Pro- 
fessor Charles  A.  Kofoid,  ’fit),  and  Dr. 
George  AV.  SImonton  of  the  California 
Stomatological  Research  Group. 

’24 — Friends  of  Joel  Hopkins  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  his  father 


OHLY’S 
On  the  Corner 
DRUGS  AND  CONFECTIONS 


recently.  Air.  Hopkins  is  at  Granville, 
HI.,  where  he  Is  employed  in  a bank. 

*24 — Joseph  P.  Stocker  is  employed  by 
the  Mid-West  Refining  Company,  subsid- 
iary of  the  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  in 
the  Jobbing  Department.  He  now  has 
the  opportunity  to  call  on  many  of  the 
oil-jobbers  In  the  middle  west  and  thus 
secs  a good  deal  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. His  present  address  Is  5535  Kenmore 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

’24 — Wendell  S.  Niederhauser  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  assistant  In  the 
chemistry  department  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity next  fall,  with  opportunity  to 
study  toward  a doctor’s  degree. 

’24— Afanette  Swetland,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis 
at  Allen  Hospital,  in  Oberlin.  is  making 
a fine  recovery.  She  expects  to  renew  her 
duties  in  the  office  of  Air.  W.  F.  Bohn, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

’24— Born,  to  Air.  and  Airs.  AVilliam 
Reither  of  Fostoria,  on  Alarch  5,  a son, 
Charles  Elder. 

*24 — Andrew  S.  Young  was  married  last 
Alarch  to  Gloria  Hwang.  They  are  now 
living  at  88  Avenue  Road,  Shanghai. 
“Andy”  is  teaching  Political  Science  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Self  Govern- 
ment. 

’24 — A poem  by  Leon  S.  Lewandowski 
entitled  “Impress”  is  in  the  Poets  of  the 
Future:  College  Anthology. 

Ex-'24 — Alice  I.  Alosher  is  assistant  li- 
brarian in  the  Carnegie  Public  Library  at 
Jennings,  La.  She  also  assists  the  Lou- 
isiana Children’s  Home  Finding  Society 
and  in  the  Clinic  for  Crippled  Children. 

'25 — Margaret  Andress  is  teaching  at 
Sargent  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

’25 — Cleveland  P.  Grant  has  been  ap- 
pointed guide-lecturer  in  the  Field-Colum- 
bian  Aluseum  of  Natural  History  in  Chi- 
cago. He  entered  upon  his  work  the  first 
of  Alarch. 

Hon.  ’25— Airs.  Cliffe  Johnson  Merriam 
was  Executive  Chairman  of  the  Women’s 
Exposition  held  in  Exposition  Hall,  Cleve- 
land, in  Alarch. 

’25— Howard  Shaw  was  married,  Febru- 
ary 20,  to  Aileen  Wellman,  ex-’26.  They 
are  living  at  2717  W.  25th  Street,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’25— Katherine  A.  Parkhill  has  charge  of 
the  Physical  Education  department  for 
girls  at  Alorningside  College,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  She  says:  “ There’s  really  no 

place  quite  like  Iowa,  except  Oberlin.” 

’25— Alax  Webster  is  a minister  at 
Broadus,  Alont.,  and  thereabout.  Broadus 
is  eighty-two  miles  from  the  nearest 
rail  point  and  some  of  his  work  is 
a hundred  miles  farther  Inland.  There 
have  been  about  three  preachers  on  the 
field  before.  It  is  reported  that  one  of 
them  when  intoxicated  ran  his  car  off  the 
road  In  a bad  place  and  the  spot  has 
since  been  known  as  “ Preacher's  Gulch." 
Not  much  of  a reputation  to  live  up  to, 
so  he  Is  trying  to  Interpret  Christianity 
to  the  folks  there  In  a wholesome,  In- 
spiring way  and  Is  being  rewarded  with 
some  success.  Broadus,  the  largest  town 
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WHAT  IS  THERE 
TO  THESE 
“SUCCESS  STORIES 


ROBABLY  you  have  somecimes 
wondered,  “Where  do  all  the 
‘success  scories’  come  from?  Can 
they  really  be  true?  Is  there  any 
one  thing  that  can  actually  make,  men 
successful ?” 

Our  answer  will  perhaps  surprise  you. 
For  we  say  without  hesitation  that  most  of 
the  men  whose  success  stories  we  have  pub- 
lished would  have  been  successful  zvithout 
the  help  of  the  Institute. 

We  don’c  take  credit  for  the  fine  records 
made  by  our  graduates  any  more  than  Yale 
or  Princeton  or  Harvard  take  credit  for  the 
success  of  theirs.  We  provide  no  trick  form- 
ulas to  make  men  prosperous  overnight.  We 
simply  give  them  the  facts  they  need  to 
know  about  business.  If  they  are  big  enough 
to  use  these  facts,  they  succeed.  If  they 
aren’t — well,  they  would  have  failed  any- 
way. 

What  the  Institute  does — and  the  only 
thing  the  Institute  claims  to  do — is  this:  it 
brings  success  sooner. 

• ♦ ♦ • 

The  reason  why  independence  comes  so 
late  for  most  men  is  that  there  is  so  much  to 
learn. 

Only  a man  who  knows  all  the  different 
departments  of  business  is  qualified  to  reach 
the  higher  positions,  or  to  enter  business  for 
himself.  And  learning  all  departments  from 
practical  experience  in  each  is  a matter  of 
many  years. 

Is  there  no  way  to  shorten  this  process? 
Must  every  man’s  life  have  so  many  wasted 
years?  The  men  whose  success  stories  you 
have  read  determined  to  eliminate  those 
wasted  years  from  their  lives;  they  found  a 
way  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

For  years  we  have  specialized  in  the  single 
task  of  training  men  for  the  higher  executive 
positions  of  business.  Into  the  Institute’s 
Course  have  been  built  the  experience  and 
the  methods  which  have  made  many  of  to- 
day’s business  leaders  successful.  Its  sub- 
scribers learn  in  months  whac  ordinarily 
takes  years. 

That  the  Course  is  authoritative  and 
practical  is  proved  by  the  calibre  of  the  men 
who  constitute  the  Institute’s  Advisory 
Council.  They  are: 

General  T.  Coleman  duPont,  the  well 
known  business  executive;  Percy  H.  Johns- 
ton, President  of  the  Chemical  National 
Bank  of  New  York;  Dexter  S.  Kimball, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Cornell 
University;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the 
eminent  engineer;  Frederick  H.  Hurdman, 
Certified  Public  Accountant;  and  Dr.  Jere- 
miah W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and  econo- 
mist. 

A booklet  has  been  especially  prepared 
that  gives  all  the  facts  about  the  Institute. 
More  than  100,000  college  men  have  read 
it.  If  you  would  care  to  have  a copy,  write 

us. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 

13  Astor  Place  Ts/eto  York  Ci& 


and  county  scat,  is  about  to  enter  into  a 
building  program,  possibly  a meeting- 
house and  recreation  center  combined. 

Ex-’2o— Martha  Forde  is  in  W.  S.  C. 
College,  Pullman,  Wash.,  where  she  Is 
working  toward  her  B.A.  degree.  She  has 
had  the  honor  of  making  Mu  Phi  Epsilon, 
the  Women’s  honorary  musical  society. 

25— Ethel  Yokes  has  completed  her  li- 
brary course  and  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Erie  Public  Library. 

25  Pauline  Brown  has  charge  of  the 
playground  work  of  Palama  Settlement 
in  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

’23  The  announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  engagement  of  Alice  E.  Blanchard 
to  Merton  O.  Baker  of  Chicago. 

C*  25 — Helen  G.  Osborn  is  at  the  Sei- 
berling  School  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  she 
teaches  music  and  art  in  the  kindergar- 
ten and  second  grade.  She  lives  at  730 
E.  Market  Street. 

C\  '25 — Florence  Poison  is  doing  pioneer 
work  as  the  first  supervisor  of  music  in 
the  schools  of  Kirkland,  Wash. 

’25 — Alice  E.  Imrie  will  return  to  the 
Peck  Private  School,  Morristown,  N.  J., 
next  year,  where  she  is  teaching  Latin. 
Her  address  there  is  28  Hill  Street  and 
her  home  address  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

0.  ’25 — Dorothy  G.  Shaw  is  supervisor  of 
music  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  is  living  at 
GOT  S.  Sandusky  Avenue. 

C.  ’25 — Leona  M.  Tatum  is  teaching 
piano  and  incidentally  one  or  two  other 
subjects  in  a vocational  school  of  high 
school  grade  at  Park  River,  N.  D. 

C.  ’25— Luedda  Burge  is  teaching  mu- 
sic, writing,  and  spelling  in  the  Junior 
High  School  at  Kent,  Ohio.  She  lives  at 
335  Park  Avenue. 

C ’25 — F.  W.  Rudolf  Behrens  is  teaching 
instrumental  music  in  the  Medina  county 
schools  and  living  at  Lodi,  Ohio.  Beside 
his  regular  work  he  has  two  high  school 
choruses,  two  high  school  glee  clubs  and 
five  orchestras. 

’25— The  engagement  of  Marion  E.  Bow 
to  Loring  T.  Hammond,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  ’20,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Bow,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

C.  ’25— Esther  C.  Capwell  is  living  at 
her  home  in  Factoryville,  Pa.,  and  is  as- 
sistant supervisor  of  music  in  Scranton, 
which  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  her 
home. 

C.  ’25— Lillian  Clapp  Is  supervisor  of 
music  at  East  Junior  High  School  in  War- 
ren, Ohio.  Pier  address  is  421  Hunter 
Street. 

C.  ’25— Rebecca  Hope  has  charge  of  the 
music  In  the  schools  of  Harlln,  Iowa. 

Ex-’2G— C.  Elizabeth  Mosher  Is  attend- 
ing Louisiana  State  University.  Pier  ad- 
dress is  G73  St.  I-Iypolite  Street,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 


Unusually  pleasant  6-room  furnished 
apartment,  with  sleeping  porch  and 
balcony  for  summer,  available  June 
10.  Write  M.  L.  B.  Fuller,  59  West 
Vine  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK  APARTMENTS  for  rent 
for  summer.  Furnished;  5 rooms  and 
bath;  and  2 rooms,  bath  and  kitch- 
enette. Thirty  minutes  from  Grand 
Central  station.  Write  Mrs.  Alice 
Barber  Lorenz,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


Book  Review 

“ The  Man  from  an  African  Jungle.” 
W.  C.  Wilcox.  The  MacMillan 
Company.  $2.50. 

In  his  introduction  to  “ The  Man 
from  an  African  Jungle,”  written  by 
Rev.  William  Cullen  Wilcox  (A.B. 
1878,  A.M.  1901),  Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton 
says:  “ The  Foreign  Missionary  is 

first,  last  and  always  a man  like  the 
rest  of  us,  except  that  he  requires  for 
his  work  more  initiative,  more  adap- 
tability, more  courage,  more  endur- 
ance, than  most  of  us  require.”  And  he 
adds  concerning  the  book  itself,  “The 
story  is  full  of  shrewd  observations 

ji  pB8j  aAuq  1 ‘spoqiaui  pun  uara  no 
with  keen  interest.” 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  missionary 
book  told  in  an  ordinary  way,  but  an 
unusually  human  narrative  of  explor- 
ation, adventure,  and  achievement, 
full  of  quaint  humor  and  thrilling  in- 
cident. It  gives  a most  vivid  word 
picture  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Wilcox 
and  his  associates  as  pioneers  in  the 
civilizing  of  a primitive  tribe  of  Black 
Folk  in  the  “African  jungle” — all 
woven  about  the  life  story  of  a typ- 
ical convert,  Tizora  Navesse.  N. 


Judge  Hadden  Dies 

Alexander  Hadden,  graduate  of  the 
college  in  the  class  of  1873  and  since 
1915  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, died  Friday,  April  23,  at  the 
East  55th  Street  Hospital,  Cleveland. 
Judge  Hadden  had  been  suffering  for 
a few  days  from  a valvular  heart 
block,  followed  by  pneumonia.  The 
crisis  in  the  pneumonia  case  was 
passed  successfully  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery 
when  he  suddenly  succumbed  to  an- 
other heart  attack. 


OBERLIN  is 
Not  OVERBUILT 

You  need  to  speak  early  to  get 
the  most  suitable  places.  Write 
now  your  needs  for  next  year  and 
let  me  help  you  select  just  the 
house  or  apartment  you  need. 

I even  have  a nice  chicken  farm 
on  the  edge  of  town,  where  some 
one  can  make  a good  living  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a pleasant 
home. 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  West  College  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


11  How  did  you  folks  manage  to  get  such 
excellent  accommodations  all  through  the 
tour ? I declare , we’ve  had  nothing  hut 
arguments  with  stewards  and  hotel  people.  ” 

“ You  should  have  hooked  through 

'Che 

Cleveland 
Cvmt  Company 

travel  department.  Not  a thing  to  look 
after.  They  took  care  of  everything.  ” 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 


SPECIAL  SHOWING  OF  FINE 
UNDERGARMENTS,  MADE  BY 
WARNER  BROTHERS  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 


Corselettes,  Brassieres, 

Crepe  and  Voile  Night  Gowns 
Voile  Step-Ins  and  French  Bloomers 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY 
- — at  — 

REASONABLE  PRICES 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 


For  Twenty  Years 

The  Peoples  Banking  Co.  has  been 
rendering  service  to  the  Oberlin  com- 
munity, during  which  time  its  re- 
sources have  steadily  increased  until 
now  they  total  more  than  $700,000. 

Your  account  here  is  given  careful 
attention  and  business  matters  kept 
strictly  confidential. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


NEW  SPRING  BOOKS 


Keller’s  Anna  Ruth  — Singmaster  

Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy  — Erskine. 

The  Blue  Window  — Bailey  

Pig  Iron  — Norris  


FICTION 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 

_ $2.00 
Thunder  on  the  Left  — Morley  «2.00 


Hearts  of  Hickory  — Moore  $2.00 

Mr.  Ramosi  — Williams  $2.00 

Odtaa  — Masefield  $2.50 

Hangman’s  House  — Don  Byrne  $2.50 

Afternoon  — Ertz  $2.00 


The  Man  Nobody  Knows  — Barton  

The  Spirit  of  Music  — Dickinson  

Intimate  Papers  of  Col.  House  — 2 vols. 

Diet  and  Health  • — Peters  

When  We  Were  Very  Young  — Milne.. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. $2.50 
. $2.00 
.$10.00 
. $1.00 
. $2.00 

Why  We  Behave  like  Human  Beings — Dorsey  $3.50 


Etiquette  — Post  $4.00 

Encyclopedia  of  Violin  — Bachmann $5.00 

[The  Prophet  — Gibran  $2.00 

A Naturalist  of  Souls  — Bradford  $3.50 

[The  Sacred  Tree  — Murasaki  $3.50 

Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music — Parry $2.25 

RELIGIOUS 

Best  Sermons  of  1925  — Newton  $2.50  The  American  Pulpit  — Brown  

A Modernist  and  His  Creed  — • Chapman $2.50  Imagination  and  Religion  — Cadman  

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  for  price  quoted 

This  year  marks  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  from  whom  Oberlin  was 
named.  His  Biography  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard  ought  to  be  read  by  every  old  Oberlin  student  $1.25 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  O. 


$2.50 

$1.50 


There’s  a way  to  reduce  the  amount  you  pay  for  insurance  without  reducing  your  in- 
surance. It’s  quite  simple.  Just  budget  your  premiums,  start  an  insurance  savings 
account  at  “ at  the  bank  on  the  corner,”  and  make  small  deposits  each  week  or  each 
month.  The  4%  interest  which  your  money  earns  helps  make  up  the  required  amount 
when  premium  times  come  around. 

If  you  will  bring  your  policies  to  the  bank,  Mr.  McKee  will  gladly  help  you  work 
out  an  insurance  budget  that  will  make  it  easier  and  less  expensive  to  carry  your  in- 
su  ranee. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


